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HEREVER the tools of knowledge are 

Wy gathered on the American scene, there 
you will always find the ENcycLopebIA 
AMERICANA. 

For within the beautiful yet sturdy covers 
of the AMERICANA’S 30 volumes, lies a reservoir 
of information built up since 1829 and revised 
to meet the demands for information in a 
changing world. In fact, during the past few 
years, two-thirds of the 30 volumes—18,000 
pages—has been revised and re-edited. New 
material has been added, older material re- 
written. 

More than a quarter of a million facts are 


Emayelepedie— 
| MERICANA 


On The American Scene 





at hand in this comprehensive set, quickly 
found through a 700-page index. There are 
over 6,000 graphic illustrations to supple- 
ment the 66,000 authoritative articles. There 
are extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunci- 
ations; not to mention the digests of books, 
plays and operas (unavailable in any other gen- 
eral reference work.) 

To those whose responsibility it is to pro- 
vide exhaustive reference works for others, we 
suggest the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
Cee a ee ee ee Se eee oe ee 1 
Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference | 
Work”—a beautiful 56-page booklet that describes the 
EncycLopepiA AMERICANA in detail. No Auigtion. of 

l 


course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educational 
Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Can your Binder furnish... 


Treasure-Trove Covers? 


Treasure-Trove covers are plus value you receive when you 
order Allen-Library-Bound books or rebinding. For better ap- 
pearance, longer wear, be sure to specify Treasure-Trove on 
your next order for Library-Bound books. 


CONTINUOUS LOW-COST CIRCULATION 


All librarians and school people realize that ordinary book bind- 
ings do not stand up under constant library use. It is sound 
business to purchase your books Library-Bound as they can 
remain in constant uninterrupted circulation without having to 





be rebound. Library-Bound books are new books which have 
been completely over-sewed and reinforced in heavy covers in 
accordance with the American Library Association Class ‘‘A’’ 
specifications. 


Edwin Allen Company 








Illustration shows spe- 
cial over-sewing and 
reinforcing of an Allen- 
Library-Bound book. 











LIBRARY ACCEPTANCE 


BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS More and more-librarians and 
1100 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, IIl. school people recognize the sound 

business practice of buying Allen 
+- oh 2 ele wane So Write for current catalogues and Lists Library-Bound books as 


denced by increased orders. 

















MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY BOOKS 


A CONCORDANCE OF BOETHIUS. THE FIVE THEOLOGICAL TRACTATES 
AND THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY. By Lane Cooper. Paper. Pp. xii, 467. 


$5.00 
A CONCORDANCE TO THE HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA OF BEDE. By P. F. 
Jones. Paper. Pp. ix, 585. $6.50 
A CONCORDANCE OF PRUDENTIUS. By R. J. Dererrari and J. M. CampsBeL. 
Paper. Pp. ix, 833. $5.00 


A 20°, discount is given to subscribers to SPECULUM. 


SPECULUM published quarterly by the Mediaeval Academy since 1926, contains 
articles and reviews dealing with mediaeval architecture, armor, fine arts, geography, 
heraldry, law, literature, music, numismatics, philosophy, science, social and economic 
institutions, and other aspects of the life of the Middle Ages. Each issue normally con- 
tains 150 pages of text illustrated with several plates. The annual subscription is $6. 
Subscriptions are accepted only for the calendar year. Back numbers of SPECULUM 
are still available, with the exception of Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4 (July and October 1926). 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Vol. I, are $2.50 each. A few copies of Volumes II and III are avail- 
able at $8 a volume. Volumes IV-XXII (1929-47) are $6 each. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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PRO 


Or 


CON? 


EVER IN OUR HISTORY has any 

important step been taken without in- 
tensive discussion and controversy leading 
up to the final choice of alternatives. 


For over half a century, FORUM has 
been a respected and valued magazine of 
opinion, reflecting the controversial issues 
of the passing years—from women’s rights 
and “Free Silver” to Taft-Hartley and 
Palestine. 


NOW A NEW, LARGER FORUM FOR YOU 


In answer to many requests, the publish- 
ers of Current History re-issued FORUM 
as a separate magazine with the Sept. 1945 
issue. It was immediately recognized by 
libraries as a stimulating and valuable addi- 
tion to their resources. 

Now FORUM provides readers with 
authoritative information on the “Pros” and 
“Cons” of vital current issues, and high- 


lights the conflict of interests and pressures 
at work in our society. 





EVENTS 


You'll find in each month’s FORUM a 
combination of articles and features avail- 
able in no other source. Your readers, too, 
will enjoy— 


* The FORUM Debate—Pros and cons of 
timely issues, such as “Should Palestine 
be Partitioned?” 


¢ Controversial Articles—by leading ex- 
perts who give unbiased discussion of 
major issues. 


© Congress Debates—stimulating selec- 
tions from the Congressional Record 
mirroring legislative issues and personali- 
ties. 


¢ Pressure Groups—analyzing lobbies and 
the special interest press. 


© Theatre Arts—conducted by noted John 
Gassner of the Theatre Guild. 


¢ Original Poetry—by top poets like Rob- 
ert P. Tristram Coffin and others. 


© Books in Brief—a comprehensive review 
section. 


Every day, with so many issues facing 
us, more and more readers are discovering 
the new FORUM—and more and more 
libraries are subscribing to give their read- 
ers what they want to know about the 
“Pros” and “Cons” of current issues. 





Ta If you haven't seen the new, larger 


FORUM 


write us today and you will receive 
the current number free. You'll find 
it packed with good reading and stimu- 
lating information. 











FORUM is indexed in The Readers’ 


One year $4.00 


Guide 
Two years $7.00 


PUBLISHING CO. 108 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 6, PA. 
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. | wy F eT . & 
nations Z ‘ I ne 
THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


ALL PHASES OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS REPORTED IN 
OBJECTIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 

ARTICLES BY OUTSTANDING 
WRITERS OF WORLD-RENOWN. 





AN INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY RECORDING HISTORY 
IN THE MAKING 





Editorial Board: Contributors: 
. ° Carleton Beals . . . A. K. Coomarswamy 
Pearl S. Buck . . . Louis Dolivet . . . . . . René Cassin . . . Viscount Cecil of 
John Hersey . . . Thomas Mann | Chelwood . . . Kent Cooper . .. Hernane T. 
Jan Masaryk . .. Jawaharlal de Sa . . . George Fielding Eliot ... J. G. 
ae: ¥ ase Guerrero . . . Francis Hackett . . . Julian 
Nehru . .. Eliot Pratt... William | Huxiey... Ray Josephs . . . Arthur Koest- 
L. Shirer ... Fred Smith . . . Rich- ein ° gy fg aM - wi W. 
ard J. Walsh... Lin Yutang Adm. E. M. Zacharias - 


Special Departments: 

State of the W orld—Inside reports and analyses by correspondents, 
UN Diary—W orld Law—Books—Travel—World Files—Sum- 
mary of important speeches, treaties and other international docu- 
ments. (Documents obtainable on request.) 


—-—-— Mail this coupon today — — ae INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE 
U.N. WORLD, Inc. 385 Madison Avenue | MATERIAL FOR STUDENTS, 

New York 17, N. Y. TEACHERS, CLUB DISCUS- 
SION GROUPS. HIGHLY 
READABLE. 


Please enter a subscription to UNITED 
NATIONS WORLD for ONE YEAR at $4.00 


for: Indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 
I sinseectnnrieoorreceemeecmennenesnerptnteoaemnenenenneanentionenita | Librarians report: "Readers like 
; | United Nations World." 
a a a a Sa a ae a ee een 
| Order Today For 
le neha yn a 


Ws 1 Your Library 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. beautiful BOOKS O}1 


She Aevitage Press 
























¥ 
“hi 
= 
A Current List 


OF THE BOOKS IN THE NWEW SERIES CALLED 
THE HERITAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKSHELF 


[We have now reprinted some of the most popular Heritage books, those “classics which 
are our heritage from the past, jn editions which will be the heritage of the future.” They 
are printed in lovely and interesting and readable types, imaginatively illustrated by 
famous artists, and staunchly bound. It is not likely that equally handsome books are 
available at such a price! | 


REST OCR OR APREL i, t9ee 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN by Samuel Clemens, illustrated by 


Norman Rockwell $2.75 
THe ADVENTURES OF Tom SawyeR by Samuel Clemens, illustrated by 

Norman Rockwell 2.75 

The above two as a boxed set 5.00 

Arsop’s Fases re-written by Munro Leaf, illustrated by Robert Lawson 2.75 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND and THROUGH THE LooKinG-GLass (one volume) 

by Lewis Carroll, illustrated by John Tenniel, designed by W. A. Dwiggins 2.75 
A Cuivp’s Garven or Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson, illustrated by 

Roger Duvoisin 2.75 
FATHERS AND Sons by Ivan Turgenev, illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 2.75 
Five Curistmas Nove s by Charles Dickens, illustrated by Reginald Birch 2.75 
GuL.iver’s TRAVELS, junior text, by Jonathan Swift, illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 2.75 
IpyLLs OF THE Kinc by Alfred Lord Tennyson, illustrated by Robert Ball 2.75 
Moruer Goose edited by William Rose Benét, illustrated by Roger Duvoisin 2.75 
Ouiver Twist by Charles Dickens, illustrated by Barnett Freedman 2.75 
THe Orecon Trait by Francis Parkman, illustrated by Maynard Dixon 2.75 
Pinoccuio by Carlo Collodi, illustrated by Richard Floethe 2.75 
THe Rose AND THE Rinc by William Makepeace Thackeray, illustrated by 

the author 2.75 
TALEs FROM Cuaucer by Charles Cowden Clarke, illustrated by Arthur Szyk 2.75 
Treasure IsLanp by Robert Louis Stevenson, illustrated by Edward A. Wilson 2.75 
Tue Vicar or WaKEFIELD by Oliver Goldsmith, illustrated by John Austen 2.75 
THe WonDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PAauL Bunyan re-told by Louis U ntermeyer, 

illustrated by Everett Gee Jackson 2.75 





THE HERITAGE PRESS - 595 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 22 





























































This checking record saves 25% of your 
posting time. By using transparent signals, 
the status of each periodical is instantly 
flashed. 


The cards are furnished for each fre- 
quency—monthly, weekly and daily. Each 
checking card requires an order card (not 
shown) which provides a complete history 
of the periodical. 


The cards measure 4 x 6 inches. Quota- 
tions on cards cases to house the record 
cards will be supplied upon request. Write 
us for the solution to your particular 
checking problem. 


No. 355-M (Monthly) 
No. 355-W (Weekly) 
No. 355-D (Daily) 


No. 355-O (Order Cards) 25..75c 


100—$1.50 500—$6.60 
1000—$12.40 


50—$1.10 


112 S. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 








MODERN binding methods 


plus a new binding location 


provide efficient service. 


TRADITIONAL standard of 
quality provides a craftsman- 


ship in binding that is based 
on 44 years of experience. 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 









TRANSMISSION 
vipa RECEO TIT 


ur D Uslan 





$ 3.30 


Manufacturers are releasing thousands 
of new FM receivers (and tuners) priced 
from the top of the scale to $39.95. 
This points to the fact that FM is here 
for the millions. It means that knowl- 
edge of FM is a must for anyone in- 
terested in his future in the radio field. 


416 FACT-PACKED PAGES 


$2.70 (hard back #480 


cloth binding) 
a gem na aS = = & 


ORDER TODAY 
RIDER 99'r Just out! 
t 


160 PAGES 
Bound in Cloth 
t Paper Binding 


4 UNDERSTANDING VECTORS AND PHASE 
Vector presentations are widely used in 

conveying latest radio technical informa- 
t tion. This book is a must for students. 


JOHN F. ‘RIDER Publisher, Inc. 


288 Pages 


(substantial 
paper cover) 


















BROADCAST OPERATOR’S HANDBOOK 





Standards of good operating practice 
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NEW BOOKS 


in the 


TEEN-AGE LIBRARY 


TEEN-AGE MYSTERY STORIES 


EDITED BY FRANK OWEN ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


Will interest the young reader and stimulate the deductive processes without producing fear 
complexes, nightmares or glorifying crime. A collection which embodies all the fascinating 





elements of a good mystery and which will long be a favorite. 
TEEN-AGE HISTORICAL STORIES 
BY RUSSELL GORDON CARTER ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


Each episode is fictional, but based on historical fact. Each is an individual story complete with 
all the thrills, action and excitement that make a good story, yet all reflect the courage, the 
determination, alertness and nobility of character of young Americans who helped shape the destiny 
of our country. 


TEEN-AGE BASEBALL STORIES 
EDITED BY FRANK OWEN ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


A volume devoted to the great American game, all written from the point of view of the partici- 
pating Teen-Ager. Grit, character, determination and sportsmanship predominate throughout this 
grand collection. 


TEEN-AGE TREASURE CHEST OF SPORTS STORIES 
BY CHARLES I. COOMBS ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


An action packed book of complete stories dealing with every phase of sports; baseball, football, 
basketball, track, tennis, swimming and many lesser known sports in which the Teen-Ager par- 
ticipates. Each story stresses good sportsmanship. 


TEEN-AGE STORIES OF THE WEST 
BY STEPHEN PAYNE ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


“Lovers of the West and true reflection of its life, will enjoy these tales no matter what their 
age’’.—Deseret News 
“Recommended for children’s rooms and young people's collections’.—Library Journal 


TEEN-AGE SPORTS STORIES 


EDITED BY FRANK OWEN ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


“Popular with Junior and Senior high school students’”.—Library Journal 
Approved by Cardinal Hayes Literature Committee, Boys Life, American Home, New York 
‘School Library List, etc. 


JERRY DOWD, FRATERNITY MAN 


BY LAWRENCE A. KEATING $2.50 


“Recommended for older boys’’.—Libzary Journal 
Listed by A.L.A. Booklist, Catholic World, New York School Library List, etc. 


TEEN-AGE OUTDOOR STORIES 


EDITED BY FRANK OWEN ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


“Excellent variety of open air adventures’’.—Chicago Tribune 
Recommended by Library Journal, A.L.A. Booklist, New York School Library List, etc. 


TEEN-AGE COMPANION 


EDITED BY FRANK OWEN ILLUSTRATED $2.50 


Approved by the American Library Association, recommended by the Library Journal and selected 
by the Boy Scouts of America as one of the 50 best books of the year. 


WRITE FOR A FREE CATALOG OF THE TEEN-AGE LIBRARY 
LANTERN PRESS - PUBLISHERS - 257 4th Ave., New York 10 
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Fairy Tales 


DAILY record kept during 1947 by the 

Nathan Straus Branch (for children and 
young people) of the New York Public Library 
revealed that fairy tales still top the list of chil- 
dren’s favorite reading. Most in demand are the 
“color” fairy books edited by Andrew Lang, the 
‘Master of Fairyland,” as he has often been called. 
Such romantic stories as “The White Cat,” “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” ‘Felicia and the Pot of Pinks,” 
The Glass Mountain,” and others continue to cap- 
tivate young readers as they did fifty-nine years ago 
when Lang's first collection of fairy tales—The 
Blue Fairy Book—came out, in 1889. Although 
he admitted that he had never seen any fairies, 
Lang told his youthful public that he knew several 
people who had. He regarded fairy tales as ‘‘part 
of childhood’s heritage,”’ and scanned the literature 
of the world to find new stories to include in his 
books, which soon embraced all the colors of the 
rainbow. His own favorite tale—recommended in 
one of his prefaces—is Thackeray's The Rose and 
the Ring, without which, Lang advises us, “no 
education is complete.” 


Location 


The strain of six years of authorship on a single 
book, and the subsequent struggle with Hollywood 
re MGM's filming of the same, proved too much 
for Ross Lockridge (Raintree County) who com- 
mitted suicide at his home in Bloomington, In- 
diana, soon after returning from California last 
month. 8 J& Another California casualty is 
Evelyn Waugh, who after spending some months 
on the West Coast last year failed to agree with 
motion picture producers on a screen version of his 
Brideshead Revisited. Since his return to Britain 
Waugh has written a satirical novel about Holly- 
wood, “The Loved One,” which will be published 
soon in England. 


Other Climes 


The two youngest authors of bestsellerdom 
Gore Vidal and Truman Capote—are off to fresh 
fields, in both the literary and the geographical 
sense. Vidal (The City and the Pillar) has gone 
to France to write an historical fantasy on Richard 
Coeur de Lion and also to translate the troubadours. 
Capote (Other Voices, Other Rooms), whose re- 
cent encounter with voodoo in its native habitat 
proved too rugged, has abandoned the shores of 
Haiti for the more prosaic pastures of New Eng- 
land, where he will work on a volume of short 
stories. 


And/Or 


John Dickson Carr (The Sleeping Sphinx) 
known also to detective story fans as Carter Dick- 
son (My Late Wives), has returned to his native 
land recently after sixteen years as an American 
expatriate in England. The author, who with his 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By Frances ]. Wallace 


English wife and their three children will live in 
Mamaroneck, New York, has just completed a new 
book, “The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
which Harper expects to bring out in the fall. In 
the meantime, Carr (or Dickson) is at work on a 
new thriller. 


Noted 


When a fire broke out in her Gramercy Park 
apartment in New York City recently, Martha Foley 
reports, the only thing saved from ruin by smoke 
and water was the manuscript of the forthcoming 
“Best American Short Stories of 1948." 3% 3% % 
Robert Payne, whose 1947 record was six books 
including fiction, poetry, reportage—has started his 
1948 output with a new novel, The Yellow Robe, 
a reconstruction of the life of Buddha, 4% % 
The creator of the inimitable Jeeves, P. G. Wode- 
house, has arrived in the U. S. for a stay of 
six months. While he is here, his new book, 
“Spring Fever,” will be published (May). 4 3% 
John Gunther (Inside U.S.A.) was married to Jane 
Perry Vandercook, former wife of John W. Vander 
cook (Dark Islands), last month. %& % Also 
turned benedict is Merle Miller (That Winter) 
who was married recently to Elinor Green, pro 
motion director of Simon and Schuster. 


Awards 


William L. Shirer (End of a Berlin Diary) will 
receive the 1948 One World Award for radio on 
the 27th of April at ceremonies to be held at Car 
negie Hall in New York. The award is given for 
Mr. Shirer’s “outstanding work in interpreting 
world news over the radio in the last fourteen 
years” as well as for his book, Berlin Diary, which 
“helped to waken America to the dangers of Naz 
ism.” tS The Harper $10,000 Prize Novel 
Award, given every other year, has been won by 
Joseph George Hitrec with Son of the Moon, a 
novel of India. Mr. Hitrec, a native of Yugoslavia, 
lived in India for fourteen years, previous to com 
ing to the United States in 1946. % &% % The 
Southern Authors Award for 1947 has gone to 
Worth Tuttle Hedden for The Other Room, a novel 
on the theme of racial intolerance. % 3% % Lois 
Lenski has received the 1947 award of the Chil- 
dren's Book Committee of the Child Study Associ- 
ation of America for her Judy's Journey, a story 
about the children of migrant farm workers 
&& 8 8 The Constance Lindsay Skinner Award, 
given annually to a woman writer “in recognition 
of her outstanding contribution to the world of 
books,” was presented to May Lamberton Becker 
at the annual dinner of the Women's National 
Book Association in March. Mrs. Becker, who con- 
ducts “The Reader's Guide’’ and “ Books for Young 
People” columns in the New York Herald Tribune 
Weekly Book Review, is the author of Adventures 
in Reading and Introducing Charles Dickens 


(Continued on page 578) 
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APPLESEED 
FARM 


Ilustrated by Anne Vaughan 


@ An unusual story-within- 
a-story of young, modern 
Penny who hears the story 
of Johnny Appleseed’s visit 
to her great-grandmother 
when she was a little girl. 
A fascinating Indiana pio- 
| neer story with a new and 
different approach. Distinc- 
tively illustrated. 














Ages 7-12 Cloth, $1.50 


@ 


By EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS | 


ROSIE THE RHINO 


By MARION CONGER 


Pictures by Kurt Wiese 


@ Just wait till you see Rosie in her chic 
pink hat, with just the faintest wisp of a 
veill She is the most winsome, radiant, 
and altogether irresistible rhinoceros you 
(or we) ever encountered. Kurt Wiese’s 
pictures double the fun of Rosie’s “day 
on the town.” 


Ages 4 up, $i. 









ETHAN, THE 
SHEPHERD BOY 


By GEORGIANA DORCAS CEDAR 


iMustrated by Helen Torrey 



















ABINGDON- 
COKESBURY 
PRESS 


810 Broadway 


@ This tender story of Ethan, the 
orphan boy from Jerusalem, tells of 
his life on the lonely hills of Judea 
with his stern old shepherd uncle, 
Amasa. Beautiful, sensitive illustra- 
tions. “A story for all time.” 

—Phyllis Fenner 





Ages 7-12 Cloth, $2. 








Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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(Continued from page 576) 


DIED 


January 26. JOHN LOMAX, collector of folk songs 
and author; in Greenville, Mississippi; seventy- 
nine. He traveled 300,000 miles gathering un- 
recorded ballads, chants, stories, and songs which 
he collected in books. After the publication of 
Cowboy Songs and other Ballads, he was subsidized 
by the Library of Congress, and with the help of 
his son, Alan Lomax, compiled American Ballads 
ind Folk Songs, Negro Songs as Sung by Lead 
Belly, and Our Singing Country. The last book of 
the two collaborators, Folk Song: U.S.A., came 
out in April. Adventures of a Ballad Hunter, 
Lomax’ autobiography, appeared in 1947. 


February 2. THOMAS W. LAMONT, banker and 
philanthropist; in Boca Grande, Florida; of a heart 
ailment; seventy-seven. Before entering upon a 
business career, he spent several years as a reporter 
and desk man at the old New York Tribune. 
Later he was owner of the New York Evening Post. 
When he sold that paper, after an unprofitable four 
years, he financed the establishment of the “Literary 
Review” section of the Evening Post as the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. Lamont had a life-long 
interest in the literary world and kept up a corre- 
spondence with a number of authors, among them 
John Masefield, Robert Frost, Stephen Vincent 
Benét, and Henry Seidel Canby. In spite of his 
career as “financial statesman” and his many years 
as a partner of J. P. Morgan and Company, he 
found time to write a biography of Henry P. Davi- 
son, and toward the end of his life, the story of his 
own younger days, My Boyhood in a Parsonage 


February 4. GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, editor and 
publisher; in Pasadena, California ; of a heart 
attack; seventy-eight. A member of the Sprague 
Publishing Company of Detroit, he founded the 
American Boy magazine, with two associates, after 
hearing his young son complain that magazines for 
young people were “full of girls’ stories.” In the 
adventure stories published in the American Boy, 
Ellis liked a basis of fact, and he was one of the 
first editors to use the “How to Do” articles that 
later became so popular. 


February 5. SIMEON STRUNSKY, author and col- 
umnist: in Princeton, New Jersey; after a long ill- 
ness; sixty-eight. One of the first to receive Pulit- 
zer Scholarships to the Horace Mann School, he 
was graduated from Columbia, and subsequently 
devoted his time entirely to writing. For several 
vears editor of the New York Evening Post, where 
he conducted a column, “Post Impressions,’ he 
went in 1924 to the New York Times as an edi- 
torial writer, and from 1932 to the time of his death 
conducted the “Topics of the Times” column in 
that newspaper. His first book, The Patient Ob- 
server (1911), was followed by a number of others, 
including Little Journeys to Paris, No Mean City, 
a ‘defense of New York,’ and his most recent 
title, Two Came to Town (1947). 


February 8. JULIAN MESSNER, publisher; in New 
York City: after an illness of several months; 
sixty-two. He gave up a career in banking to enter 
the publishing business, and after some years in the 
field, established his own firm in 1933. Messner 
has administered the Julia Ellsworth Ford Founda- 
tion Prize for children’s books since 1939. In 1945 
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the firm inaugurated the Julian Messner Award for 
the ‘best book promoting racial or religious toler- 
ance in America.”” The first recipient was Shirley 
Graham, whose prize book, There Was Once a 
Slave, was brought out in 1946. 


February 9. BURNS MANTLE, drama critic and 
anthologist; in Forest Hills, New York; of cancer: 
seventy-four. The ‘dean of drama critics,’ he had 
been writing about the theater for more than half 
a century. In addition to his work as a reviewer, 
he had compiled each year since 1920 The Best 
Plays of the Year,'a volume which served as a 
source book for students and theatergoers. He was 
also the author of two books of collected biography, 
American Playwrights of Today and Contemporar) 
American Playwrights, and collaborated with others 
in editing A Treasury of the Theatre and The Best 
Plays of 1899-1909. In 1935 he helped to organize 
the New York Drama Critics Circle and was its 
president in 1939. Retiring as critic for the Dail) 
News in 1943, after twenty-three years on the 
paper, he continued to attend first nights, and to 
compile his anthologies. 


February 20. GEORGE B. GILBERT, minister and 
author; in Middletown, Connecticut: of a heart 
attack; seventy-six. In 1940 he wrote his autobiog- 
raphy, Forty Years a Country Parson, ‘the story of 
a precedent-shattering individualist.” Believing 
“that the Church should conform to the needs of 
the people,” the Reverend Gilbert kept his sermons 
short, and often illustrated them with phonograph 
records and lantern slides. When visiting his 
parishioners he would help with the hay-pitching, 
mend plumbing, give haircuts. Gilbert conducted 
the ‘Pastoral Parson” letters for the Rural Neu 
Yorker over a period of twenty years, until 1940 


February 24. WILtiAM HENRY IRWIN, author and 
reporter; in New York City; of a cerebral occlu 
sion; seventy-four. Active as a writer for fifty 
years, Will Irwin came to fame via an account of 
the San Francisco earthquake and fire which he 
wrote for the New York Sun in 1906, His “obitu 
ary” of the city became a minor classic and has 
often been reprinted under the title, “The City 
That Was.” Later he became a “big name” in the 
magazine field, and was a war correspondent in 
the First World War. Among his more than thirty 
books are The Confessions of a Con Man. The 
House of Mystery, How Red Is America, Lute 
Song, a play written in collaboration with Sidney 
Howard, and a biography of former President 
Hoover. His autobiography, The Making of a 
Reporter, appeared in 1942. In 1916, Irwin was 
married to Inez Haynes Gillmore, American 
novelist. 


February 25. Louis VERNON LEDoUxX, poet and 
author; in New York City; after a long illness: 
sixty-seven. In his early years a student of poetry, 
he wrote half a dozen volumes of verse, among 
them Songs from the Silent Land, Yzdra. The 
Shadow of Etna. He was a friend of Edward Ar- 
lington Robinson, who wrote much of his poetry 
at the Ledoux country home, and after Robinson's 
death in 1935, he was named one of the poet's 
literary executors. His interest in Oriental art led 
him to become an authority on Japanese prints, of 
which he had a famous collection, often loaned to 
museums for exhibition. His writings in this field 
include The Art of Japan, Landscape, Bird and 
Flower Prints of Surimono, and with H. G. Hen- 
derson, The Surviving Works of Sharaku. 
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A book of enduring 
quality should have 
enduring beauty 


Hontston Buckrams have enduring quali- 
ties to withstand hard usage. These Buck- 
rams have enduring beauty which, when 
properly used, also enhances the dignity of 
the books. 

Holliston’s beautiful Buckrams, in vellums 
and linens, are available in a diversified 
range of colors. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASS. @ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ PHILADELPHIA 
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Elizabeth Taylor 


6 ¢BDERCEPTIVE” is the word most often used 

in connection with Elizabeth Taylor, young 
English author whose name, critics feel, stands for 
something distinctive in novel-writing. Her frag- 
mentary style is well suited to an age when “‘life is 
an affair of snatches and moments, of combinations 
of oddly assorted people,” and may well, as critic 
Elizabeth Bowen intimates, establish a new pattern 
for the novel of today and tomorrow. 

Elizabeth Taylor was born Elizabeth Coles at 
Reading, Berkshire, England on July 3, 1912 the 
daughter of Oliver and Elsie (Fewtrell) Coles. 
Her mother’s imagination “lit candles all over the 
banal scene” of shops and trams where stood the 
late-Victorian house in which young Elizabeth 
spent her childhood. ‘I was happy at home,’’ she 
writes, ‘and happy at school, and very happy in- 
deed in the dusty old-fashioned public library, 
climbing about on ladders and lost to the world.” 
Elizabeth left the Abbey School in Reading in 1930, 
when she was eighteen, and for several years there- 
after was a governess. Later she became the librar- 
ian of the public library at High Wycombe, near 
her home. In 1936 she was married to John Wil- 
liam Kendall Taylor, a manufacturer. 

“As far back as she can remember,” Elizabeth 
Taylor has been writing—at first to keep herself 
company, as a little girl. These early efforts con- 
sisted of “plays with three lines in a scene and 
terrific changes of scenery.” An entry in her child- 
hood diary reveals that she once wrote a play based 
on The Decameron—''a rather good book about 
Italy I found in Edith’s [the maid’s} bedroom.” 
“We all know what ‘found’ means,” the author 
comments, “and I was often rightly punished for 
prying.” At school she wrote “very sad’ novels 
under her desk, and later, in the library, writing 
interfered with the dusting of books. After her 
marriage, some of Mrs. Taylor's short stories ap- 
peared in Time and Tide, Harper's Bazaar, Har- 
per's Magazine, the Adelphi, and other periodicals. 

At Mrs. Lippincote’s (1946), Elizabeth Taylor's 
first novel, was written at Scarborough, where she 
had gone to be near her husband, then with the 
R.A.F. This ‘charming little comedy of manners” 
deals with life in wartime Britain in a lighthearted 
way, yet there are ‘overtones of conflicts arid clash 
of personalities that need and find ultimate resolu- 
tion.” According to Rose Feld, in the New York 
Herald Tribune Weekly Book Review, Mrs. Taylor 
develops her tale through indirection, ‘through a 
maturely wise and gentle approach to the universal 
problem of infidelity.” There followed Palladian 
(1947), a ‘romantic satire on the Gothic novel,” 
in which a governess marries her pupil's father. 
Mrs. Taylor's subtle probing of character is here 
reinforced by charm, a charm compared by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher to that of Walter de la Mare and 
Lord Dunsany: ‘something of the same unearthly 
quality—but not an imitation—original, unique.” 
For Rosamond Lehmann the idiom of this novel is 
“highly intellectual and contemporary . . . with a 
piercing feminine wit. . . .” 

Elizabeth Taylor's last book, A View of the Har- 
bour (1947), is ‘one of the most brilliant views 
of any harbor . . . since South Wind appeared 
some twenty-five years ago,” in the opinion of the 
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Basil Shackleton 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


Saturday Review of Literature. In this delicate 
novel of life in an English seaside town the author 
follows the technique of the French films which she 
so much admires, employing an economy of expres 
sion and creating 4 sense pe eon tg The inci 
dents in the story are “set down with the accuracy 
of miniature paintings,” writes Iris Barry, who feels 
Mrs. Taylor has seen her characters with ‘particular 
limpidity and detachment.” 

John Cournos, in the New York Sun, finds Mrs. 
Taylor's heroines ‘‘always engaging and oddly 
memorable.” Her books are devoid of any refer- 
ence to social conditions, atomic menace, or United 
Nations; they are concerned chiefly with personal 
relationships. The author sees “both scenes and 
people with a clarity that is sometimes shattering 
and sometimes illuminating,’’ reports Books of 
Today, but she does not draw her characters from 
life; rather, she obtains them from within herself, 
she says. She writes slowly, with much revision, 
for she feels that although “it is not possible to 
have perfection in life . . . it is possible to have 
perfection in a novel.” 

With their two children, Renny and Joanna, the 
Taylors live at Penn Cottage, Penn, Buckingham 
shire, England. The author has been described as 
“slight, fair and grey-eyed, with features that could 
be oversharp with intelligence if they were not sub- 
dued with a considerable understanding for human 
beings.” Favorite books include Jane Austen's 
Emma and Persuasion, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 
the novels of I. Compton-Burnett, and the works of 
Turgenev, Sterne, Virginia Woolf. Mrs. Taylor's 
political sympathies are with the British Labour 
Party. She belongs to the Society of Authors. 


FRANCES J. WALLACE 
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20th Century 


Modern Language 
TEACHING 


Edited by MAXIM NEWMARK 
Introduction by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 











modern language methodology. Prepared with the guidance and advice of nine 

outstanding language experts, it summarizes the latest findings in its field. The 
volume will be useful not only to the classroom teacher, but to experts and administrators 
eager to rebuild curricula, and to writers on language methodology. The book is happily 
unburdened by technical jargon and should prove attractive to the interested layman as 
well.”—Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, N.Y .C. Board of Education. 


8M ser LANGUAGE TEACHING is a timely and valuable contribution to 


ADVISORY BOARD: Daniel P. Girard, Columbia University; Charles H. Handschin, 
Miami University; Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, N.Y.C. Public 
Schools; Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University; Lilly Lindquist, Director of Foreign 
Languages, Detroit Public Schools; Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State Teachers College; 
Henri C. Olinger, New York University; E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages, 
Cleveland Public Schools; James B. Tharp, Ohio State University. 
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Laura Ingalls Wilder 


AURA INGALLS WILDER presents, in her 

novels for young people, a picture of pioneer 
life in the Northwest of extraordinary vividness, 
simplicity, and sensitivity. Her great gifts as a 
person and writer, honesty, clear vision, under- 
standing of people and the ability to put down 
what she sees and imagines in simple, interesting, 
and effective prose, have enabled her to draw out 
of a covered wagon girlhood a lasting record of a 
significant phase in American social history. Her 
sympathetic insight into the urgent unrest that im- 
pelled men like her father to take part in the west- 
ward expansion and into the courageous patience 
of women like her mother who accompanied them, 
are but part of the sense of values and sense of fact 
that fill this record with the vital breath of full 
living. 

‘I was born in the Little House in the Big 
Woods of Wisconsin (Pepin, Pepin County) Feb- 
ruary 7, 1867," says Mrs. Wilder. ‘From there, 
with my parents and sisters, I traveled in a prairie 
schooner across Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Kansas, and into Indian Territory, where we lived 
in the Little House on the Prairie. Then traveling 
back to western Minnesota, we lived for several 
years On the Banks of Plum Creek. From there we 
went West again By the Shores of Silver Lake in 
Dakota territory. We lived in De Smet, the Little 
Town on the Prairie, and I married Almanzo of 
Farmer Boy, just as I told in These Happy Golden 
Years.” 

Mrs. Wilder's parents, Charles Philip and Caro- 
line Lake (Quiner) Ingalls (the Pa and Ma of the 
Little House’ books), were pioneer farmers of 
English and Scottish descent. She was the second 
f four daughters. Acquiring her schooling in ‘‘the 
old-fashioned one-room school,” at the age of fif- 
teen years young Laura was teaching school herself 
She married Almanzo J. Wilder a few years later 
on August 25, 1885. “After our marriage,’ writes 
Mrs. Wilder, ““Almanzo and I lived for a while in 
the little gray house on the tree claim (De Smet, 
South Dakota). Then with our little daughter, 
Rose, we went to live in the piney woods of Florida. 
In 1894 the Wilders went to live in the Ozarks 
There is no other country like the Ozarks in the 
world it is old old land. On one low hill 
that in the springtime is covered with a blue carpet 
of wild violets, there is a white farmhouse. Al- 
manzo and I live in this white farmhouse with our 
pet bulldog. Now Almanzo is in his nine- 
ties... . Pa and Ma and my sisters are all gone; 
of the family I alone am left. But Pa’s fiddle is in 
the museum of the South Dakota Historical Society, 
where every year for always some one will play on 
it the songs he used to play. It has been many 
years since I beat eggs with a fork, or cleaned 
kerosene lamp. Many things have changed since 
then, but the truths we learned from our parents 
and the principles they taught us are always true 
they can never change.” 

It was at the insistence of her daughter, Rose 
Wilder Lane, herself an author, who was eager to 


preserve a record of her mother’s early life, that 
Mrs. Wilder began to write the “Little House” 
books. Before that she had been for twelve years 


home editor of the Missouri Ruralist, poultry edi- 
tor of the St. Louis Star, and had also contributed 
to Country Gentleman and McCall's Magazine. 
Little House in the Big Woods was published in 
1932. A Literary Guild book, it was immediately 
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LAURA INGALLS WILDER 


acclaimed as a unique bit of Americana. Jessi 
Hirschl wrote in the New York Herald Tribunc 
Books “This small saga of pioneer Wisconsin 
should be read by all Middle Border children—and 
by many others, to whom its experiences will not 
be even an echo of word-to-mouth inheritance. To: 
few nowadays can tell as real and treasurabl« 
story.”” Next came Farmer Boy (1933), a year in 
the early childhood of Almanzo. Of the Li#l 
House on the Prairie (1935) which followed, 
Anne T. Eaton observed, ‘Mrs. Wilder has caught 
the very essence of pioneer life. . . 

And so on down the whole list of books, 
with its particular personality and flavor May 


Lamberton Becker says of The Long VW 
(1940), “For sheer gallantry, the story can't b 
beat. It puts iron into the imagination [his 


story tells of the “hard winter” of 1880-1881 when 
the little settlement in De Smet was cut off fr 
outside help. 

The last of Mrs. Wilder's books, These Happ) 
Golden Years (1943), was awarded a prize in the 
New York Herald Tribune Spring Book Festival 
The author was then 76 years old. Anne T. Eaton 
summing up the entire contribution stated, “These 
books are based on the author's own life and ring 
true in every particular. Their authentic back 
ground, sensitive characterization, their fine in 
tegrity and spirit of sturdy independence make then 
an invaluable addition to our list of genuinely 
American stories and as such they have a special 
significance for us today.”’ 

Mrs. Wilder is now eighty-one years old. She 
is still living in Mansfeld, Missouri. Famous 
throughout the county for her gingerbread, she is 
“still very busy doing all the work of the home for 
Almanzo and myself. ... We are not farming 
now and have sold part of our land leaving us only 
seventy acres which is a pasture and woodland 
The author is described as being five feet two inches 
tall (her father always called her half-pint), with 
blue eyes and white hair. She reads widely, 
tensely interested in politics and economics. Her 
hobby is needlework. MARIA CIMINO 
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Simplified 

Loan Records 

with IBM 
Circulation Control 


With the IBM Method of Circulation 
Control librarians can handle all 
book loan records in a minimum of 
time. This new, automatic method of 
recording withdrawals by an IBM 
Time Stamp and determining over- 
due books with an IBM Sorter 
eliminates all writing and manual 
sorting at the charging desk, leaving 
the staff free to devote more time to 
professional services. All overdue 
notices are prepared quickly on the 
IBM Electric Formsholder, with as 
many copies as desired for subsequent 
notices. 

Under the IBM Method, books are 
put back in circulation immediately 
after they are returned to the desk. 
Book cards are not required. No 
slipping of books is necessary. Book 
pockets are not processed. Installa- 
tion of the IBM Method is exceed- 
ingly simple, requiring no change- 
over period and no special training 
of personnel. 
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converted to productive time in the library. 














We invite you to write for the IBM booklet, “Circula- 
tion Control for Public Libraries,” describing how time 
now spent on tedious, time-consuming detail can be 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


PROOF MACHINES...SERVICE BUREAUS...ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
. ++ TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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BLACKFRIARS PRESS Offers 
HARD TO FIND, SCHOLARLY BOOKS 


as follows: 


Barker Greek political Ceery Limes aa .cceheiee 
Taylor ocanes SE ere erre eo 
Freud o and the Id ... eS 
Cornford P ato’s theory of know wledge ere" 7.50 
Marlowe Complete Mermaid ed. .. ae 
Congreve 4.00 
Hulme IOC OET OCTET OTE 
Berd yeav Re G0 OOO. ccc ds cuss dovegce 7.50 
Ms Meaning of history ............. 7.50 
W ilensk: Dutch painting ill. ............-. 12.50 
i Mod. movement in art .......... 6.00 
O' Brien Best stories all years ............ 3.75 
O' Henry Prize stories all years ........... 3.75 
Empson Some versions of pastoral ........ 7.50 
Maritain Dream of Descartes ............ 4.50 
Clive Beli Art Sites ius wen ae 
Cambridge editions of the POETS any nibs aia 6 oe 
Ross Aristotle ...... ade ast - eee 
Aaron John Locke ... ratte Ae 6.00 
Russell In praise of idleness . .. 5.00 
- Sceptical essays .. « $20 
Jung Contrib. to analytical Psychology: . 12.50 
Freud Collected papers 4v. ..... .. 35.00 
Jung Psychologica ty TES siaik Die. d's Seb 12.50 
Heine Complete set (English) 12v. ..... 45.00 
Read Py CU 3 ee 5 
Hearnshau Ideas of Augustan age ........... 7.50 
si Ideas of Victorian age .. 7.50 

Atkins English lit. criticism Renaissance 
phase ..... 7.50 

HUNDREDS OF OTHERS. ‘Bequest aie, 

OUT OF PRINT ORDERS SOLICITED. . .TRY US 


OP work in pregress for many of the principal col- 
leges and libraries. Mail orders for above TO-DAY 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


2621 Avenue ‘W’ 
Brooklyn 29 N.Y. 











New Marquis Compilations — 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 
(Volume 25, 1948-49) 
The Fiftieth Anniversary Edition 


The largest “Who's Who" yet—over 
41,000 sketches, 5,430 of which have not 
been published before—2,976 pages 


Published March 1948 .......... $13.60 


WHO'S WHO IN THE EAST 
(Volume il) 
The first Marquis Edition—fully revised 
and recompiled against time-tested stand- 
ards—over 27,000 sketches—1,824 pages 


Published April 1948 .......... $15.25 


WHO'S WHO IN COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 
Sixth International Edition 


Full resumption of foreign coverage— 
complete revision down-to-date of all list- 
ings and addition of over 5,000 new list- 
ings . . . over 22,000 sketches—1,536 pages 


Published July 1948 ............ $15.25 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Marquis Publications Building 
Chieago—11 U.S.A. 
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A psychology book which 
analyzes the nature of man 
and points the way to devel- 
opment of personality and 
the formation of character 


THE IMAGE OF 
HIS MAKER 


By Ropert Epwarp Brennan, O.P. 


Thomistic Institute, Providence 

College, Providence, Rhode Island, 

and Institute of Psychology, Uni- 

versity of Montreal, Montreal, 
Quebec 


The author has taken the scholarly 
subject of man’s nature and his 
actions and presented it in a simple, 
absorbing, story book account. His 
style is perhaps the most remark- 
able ever used in a book on psy 
chology, for it actually and success 
fully presents the material in an 
understandable 
average reader who may lack a 
formal philosophical background. 
It is a “you-and-I” style in which 
this renowned author talks to the 


manner for the 


reader in an engaging, conversa- 
tional fashion. 
esque examples illustrate his points, 
giving his material an appeal hard- 
ly to be expected in a book in this 
field. $3.25 


Simple but pictur- 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1104 Montgomery Bldg. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Biography. . .History. . .Science— 
for your active shelves 


HEIRS APPARENT 
By KLYDE YOUNG and LAMAR MIDDLETON 


e Here, for the first time in one volume, are the biographies of a// the 
Vice-Presidents of the United States—from John Adams to Harry 
Truman. Fate chose to lift some of them to enduring fame—the 
others deserve better than the anonymity into which they have fallen. 


| SHEET-METAL PATTERN LAYOUT 


By ROLLAND JENKINS 


¢ Shows, step-by-step, the constructions of patterns for the various 
forms of sheet-metal parts. Invaluable information on such important 
topics as heating, plumbing, ventilation, and air-conditioning. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF RADIO 
WRITING 


By LUTHER WEAVER 


¢ A definitive handbook for the beginning radio writer, utilizing the 
development of the writer’s “ear” in preparing every type of program 
—from brief spots to full-length dramatic shows for network and 
local stations. 


JOB EVALUATION 
By JAY L. OTIS and RICHARD H. LEUKART 


¢ Provides the most up-to-date information—government reports, and 
the best in recent literature—all carefully integrated into a lucid descrip- 
tion of the field. All discussions are high-lighted with typical ex- 
amples, forms, charts, figures and statistics. 


| THE FAR EAST 
| By PAUL HIBBERT CLYDE, Duke University 


¢ A crystal-clear, continuous narrative of Far Eastern history, explain- 
ing significant developments and their relationships with each other— 
principally during the last 100 years. Emphasizes the Western impact 
on China and Japan. 
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Send for your examination copies today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., htwvon't. ny. 
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GAYLORD CATALOG CARDS 


- Durable . . . Excellent Writing and 
abe Surtace . . . 50% Rag Content 


Library budgets being what they are, Gaylord now offers 
this new Catalog Card at a considerable saving to you. Firm, 
clear and long-lasting, it will serve many uses where the finer 
stock of 100% rag content is not essential. 


COSTS 25% LESS 


The difference in cost between this Card of 50% new rag 
content and the Gaylord Catalog Card of 100% rag content 
is merely in cost of stock—and not in processing. Cards are 
library standard size, 12.5 x 7.5 centimeters, rotary cut on all 
sides with perfect edges. It is highly satisfactory for shelf lists, 
special lists and indexes, temporary cards, etc.—yet you save 
25%. A considerable saving in a widely used item. 


@ We shall be glad to send you free samples of our new Catalog Cord. 
Simply ask for Catelog Cards No. 5306 (lined) and No. 5311 (plein). Fee! their 
texture, inspect them carefully . . . and you'll agree they ore on excellent volue. 
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LIBRARY BINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Hempstead, L. |1., New York 
Wellington St. At Clinton 


. 


Newark, New Jersey 
74 Oraton Street 


Rademaekers Library and School 
Bindings have won universal re- 
cognition because of durability 
and attractive appearance. 


The Bindery Is Old: the binding 
methods are New, up-to-date and 
practical. 
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FOR COMPLETE 
VOLUMES 


FOR SINGLE 
ISSUES OF ANY 
PERIODICAL 
INDEXED 


W RITE 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
New York 52 


950 University Ave. 
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* "One central goal—rebuilding a sound and * 
prosperous economic system." 

















int 
ers —From Annual Report, Twentieth Century Fund 
* * 
- Rebuilding the World Economy 
ns By NORMAN 5S. BUCHANAN and FRIEDRICH A. LUTZ 
all 
et “This book presents the facts basic to intelligent action. It surveys 


previous experience in world trade and foreign investment; the present 
situation ; the possibilities of the new agencies such as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the International 
Monetary Fund.’"—Magazine of Wall Street. $4.00 


wd. 


e,8 
Cartels or Competition? 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS 





Just coming off press is this comprehensive study of the cartel form of 
controls by business and government, in historical perspective and with 
emphasis on the situation which exists today. Its facts are needed in 
making the critical choices which are before us. $4.00 





—and its predecessor— 


a J 
Cartels in Action 
By GEORGE W. STOCKING and MYRON W. WATKINS 


This earlier volume, by the same authors, is a detailed report on cartel 
arrangements in eight fields where they have played an important role: 
sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, incandescent 
electric lamps, and chemicals. $4.00 


—An indispensable source book— 


5 
America’s Needs and Resources 
By J. FREDERIC DEWHURST and ASSOCIATES 


“Notable as a storehouse of information on the operations of the U. S. 
economy. It contains a wealth of statistics never before assembled in one 
place on such vital topics as consumer spending, productivity, natural 
resources . . . will get nationwide attention." —Business Week. $5.00 





* THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND * 
52 330 West 42nd Street ° New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE MALADY OF THe IDEAL 


Obermann, Maurice de Guerin, 
and Amiel 


By Van Wyck Brooks 


Three early essays marking an important step in 
the development of the author's thought and 
writing. $2.00 


OUTLINES OF RUSSIAN CULTURE 


By Paul Miluikov 
Edited by Michael Karpovich 


Three volumes in one—509 pages—Religion and 
the Church; Literature; Architecture, Paint- 
ing and Music. $4.50 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


By George L. Haskins 


The development of the English parliament from 
its beginnings in the thirteenth century to the 
civil wars in the seventeenth. $2.00 


THE CAPTURE OF DAMIETTA 


By Oliver of Paderborn 
Translated by John J. Gavigan 


Eye-witness account of the capture of Damietta in 
the Fifth Crusade. First English translation. 


$1.25 


EFFECTIVE LABOR ARBITRATION 


The Impartial Chairmanship of the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Industry 


By Thomas Kennedy 
$3.50 


CHYMIA 


Annual Studies in the History 
of Chemistry 


Editor-in-Chief, Tenney L. Davis 
Volume |, illustrated, $3.50 


GUIDE TO EASTERN FERNS 
By Edgar T. Wherry 
Illustrated, $2.00 


THE BENEFICIARY IN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Edited by David McCahan 
$3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF 


PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The correspondence columns of the 





{Eprror's Nore: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers fos 


debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.} 


Foundations Abroad 
To the Editor: 


American books are reaching Britain, but not in 
any great quantity. Most of the government li- 
braries are buying the outstanding works in their 
own particular fields, and the specialist libraries 
are also managing to procure—probably more by 
exchange than by purchase—the foreign books they 
need most. American books are even to be found 
in public libraries: they can easily be picked out by 
their great bulk, their more solid and substantial 
bindings and by that slight individual national 
characteristic which differentiates the books of one 
nation from those of another. But, on the whole, 
it is fair to say that most people in Britain have 
little idea of what is being published in the United 
States and even less chance of examining it—unless 
they happen to be in one of the great cities and to 
have enough time to spare for visiting libraries 
Even bookshops which specialize in the import of 
foreign books have little to show on their shelves 
they are able to sell almost everything they import 
straight away. In fact, most of their imports are 
made up of books ordered in advance by their 
clients. 

To remedy this shortage the American Library 
in London has done a particularly fine job: its small 
collection of books and periodicals is well selected 
and has proved a mine of information on things 
American. Furthermore, the American Library has 
started sending small collections of books round the 
country, and the first of these—the exhibition of 
products of university presses—has already 
menced its travels. In addition, some of the Amer 
ican publishers have English offices or English 
agents, where some of their publications can be 
seen. But it is still the complaint of most librarians 
that they can rarely examine copies of American 
books before ordering them. This is particularly 
the case where topical publications are concerned 
the American Library very often does not receive 
books until three to six months after their date of 
publication, and in these days it is not practicable 
to try to visit various publishers’ offices to inspect 
odd copies. 

What most Englishmen would like to see in Eng- 
land is a permanent exhibition of the best American 
publications. If it were possible to find one place 
in London where outstanding American publica- 
tions—both new and standard—could be found, it 
would always be busy. It is true that, at the mo- 
ment, few orders would be forthcoming. But this 
situation will improve and it is worth emphasizing 
that Britain is still the American publisher's largest 
potential overseas market for books in the English 
language. 


com 
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Who, you will ask, should and could finance 
such a scheme? I suggest that after the style of 
the prewar Leipzig model the scheme should be 
financed by the American book trade as part of 
an international sales promotion campaign. And 
furthermore I suggest that the book center should 
be administered by American librarians on the best 
standards developed by their profession. Let us 
suppose that the book trade agreed to provide the 
books, and that the American Library Association 
guaranteed the staff; I am quite sure that one of 
the many Anglo-American societies in Britain 
would not long delay in offering the foundation a 
permanent home. 

Thousands of dollars are being spent today in 
an effort to develop good will and understanding 
between nations: many thousands more are being 
spent in maintaining sufficient forces to back up 
foreign policy. Here is a chance for two American 
professions to create, at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, an agency which would cumulatively create 
good will and real understanding. Why not, in 
fact, an international chain of such foundations as 
a foundation of future world peace? 

RoBerT L. CoLison, Reference Librarian 
Westminster Public Libraries 
10, Frognal Gardens 
London, NW 3, England 


Not Plagiarism, but— 


To the Editor: 

In no review of So Dear to My Heart by Sterling 
North, published by Doubleday, have I seen any 
reference to the fact that it is a rewritten adult 
novel based in plot and dialog upon his juvenile 
published in 1940 by Winston and titled Midnight 
and Jeremiah. 

I know it isn’t plagiarism, but is it “cricket’’ to 
re-use the same material without letting the reading 
public in on it? 

PAULINE H. SmiTH, Children’s Librarian 
Buder Branch 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Idea in Embryo? 


The San Diego, California, Public Library lets us 
in on this interesting correspondence.—Editor. 


Proctor and Gamble Company 

Gwynne Building 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Attn: Advertising and Promotion Manager: 


Dear Sir: 

It is not the habit of the San Diego Public Library to 
make propositions. But then, it is, or was not, the habit 
of this same institution to grapple through every open hour 
of the day with a sprawling, obtrusive, thousand-headed 
monster called Miss Hush. So, I shall proceed with the 
proposition: 

Whereas: 

It is only fitting and proper to recognize the service per- 
formed above and beyond (and all around) the call of 
duty by the various public libraries of America for the 
sake of Miss Hush’s identity ; 

And, inasmuch as your radio program has become the 
most notable ‘‘give-away’’ show yet known to man; 

And, since a donation of the sort about to be mentioned 
would have definite promotional value for your show and 
your company, 


(Continued on page 590) 
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Librarians 


New books 
now 
ready 

for you 


you 


PLASTICS AND YOU 
Bass 40 il. 190p. $2.75 


“Here is the story of plastics, how they 
are made and how they are used 
interesting opportunities . . . short list 
of manufacturers and trade names.” 
—New Technical Books, N. Y. Public 
Library 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
TECHNIQUES 


For Enrichment of the 
Curriculum 


Chandler and Cypher 
88 il. 264p. $3.50 


Publication Date May 1, 1948 


Audio-visual is revolutionizing teaching 
techniques. The best of the new methods 
are in this book which details what-to-do 
and how-to-do-it. It also lists where-to- 
find-it and presents eleven model pro- 
grams. The authors, on the staffs of 
Hunter College and New York Univer- 
sity respectively, are pioneers in the field 
of video. Every librarian will want to 
know what it offers the library. 


From your jobber or: 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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WE BUY 
AND SELL 





Americana 


Anthropology, Folklore, Magic, 
Occult 


Art, Architecture, Archeology 
Bibliography and Typography 


Classical, Oriental, and European 
Literature and History 


Comparative Religion and History 
of Religions 


Economics and Political Science 
English and American Literature 


Histories of the Sciences, Trades, 
Industries and Transportation 


Library Sets and Reference Works 
Music, Theatre, the Dance 
Natural History 
Old Books With Colored Plates 


Periodicals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies 


Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis 


Travels and Voyages 


Send for Free Catalog of Old 
Books and Monthly Art News 
Letter 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
LIBRARY DUPLICATES PURCHASED 











Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 11, W. Y. 








TT 
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It is respectfully submitted, 

That your company include in the list of prizes a re- 
spectable cash contribution to the building fund of the 
public library of the city in which lives the winner of your 
annual quiz program. 

I wonder if it is possible that you have failed to realize 
the demanding creature you have thrust upon the librarians 
of the United States? Yes, even in this furthest south- 
westernest corner of San Diego, the specter of Miss Hush 
dogs us from the time we open until the doors are locked. 
Yea, even into the homes of our librarians comes this in- 
credible creature, stalking us with a ringing of telephone 
bells, a flutter of agonizing telegrams, a spate of letters. 

Miss Hush took over our library. Every department was 
besieged. We had to set up an emergency government in 
our Reference Room. Our telephone girls, reeling under a 
constant bombardment, began dazedly answering all in 
coming calls with ‘San Diego Public Library, Miss Hush 
speaking.”’ 

Gentlemen, the situation was serious. It was bad last 
year, ten times worse this year—we shudder to think that 
even now, contest fans are marshalling their forces for the 
1948 Operation Hush. 

More than 50 telephone calls on Miss Hush were re 
ceived every day in our Reference Room alone for a period 
of weeks. Copies of “Who's Who’’ disappeared, and en 
cyclopedias lost whole pages. Our branch librarians were 
surrounded in their outlying libraries; our Circulation De- 
partment ran itself ragged trying to handle the overflow 
from the Reference Department. Contest-ers even stormed 
the Children’s Department. 

But worst of all was the perjury committed in the name 
of your Child of Fate. Certain of the contest fans won't 
admit they are after clues on Miss Hush, and to get around 
this confession, they invent the most impossible stories 
Not content with the simple deceits, this strange, wild 
eyed, furtive breed resorts to what we have come to know 
as the Double Deception, With Influence Twice Removed 
The D. D. with I. T. R. goes like this: A contest fan 
knows someone who has a friend who works in, say, the 
Building Maintenance Department of the Library. The 
contestant bribes or threatens or mollycoddles his friend 
into bribing, threatening or mollycoddling the second 
friend in the Maintenance Department into calling the 
Reference Department on the inter-office phone. 

“I'm not asking for myself,’ says the friend (twice 
removed) to the librarian in the Reference Department, 
‘but what is the significance of Dunder and Blitzen? 

This sort of intramural relay went on all day, and had 
gone on for weeks. 

The word was spread about that our Reference Librar 
ians figured out the identity of your last year’s Miss Hush 
So the thousands of folk hereabout interested in this year's 
contest devised newer and stranger methods of getting the 
library's official opinion. 

A city councilman called, ostensibly to compliment the 
library on its service to the city. A strange thing for a 
councilman to say in a non-election year, I thought. ‘‘And 
say,’ whispered the councilman in a conspiratorial and 
councilmanic tone, ‘‘who do you think Miss Hush is? 

Here are some fragments, more or less representative of 
the flood of telephone calls, letters, and personal appear 
ances we tried to handle: 

“Well, you knew who Miss Hush was last year, why 
don't you this time?"’ 

“If I'm called, what shall I say?’’ 

*‘Maybe you'll know the answer by Saturday night?"’ 

“I just wanted to visit with you. Don’t you think 
Miss Hush is a flyer?”’ 

“Could I read my letter to you? 
have a chance.”’ 

“Could I have a book about dancers? 
lists people by their occupations?"’ 

“I'm the one who was called last week and didn’t know. 
I want to talk to somebody. People keep calling me and 
asking what I wrote. Five times last night they waked me 
up. Now they ask me if a person is Miss if she has been 
married and divorced or is a widow. I wouldn't call Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Miss, would you?’’ 

*"Would you look up and tell me about Ruth St. Denis?” 

“Is Martha Graham married?” 


Tell me if you think I 


And a book that 
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“What about Isadora Duncan? You say she is dead? 
And Marilyn Miller too? That's too bad. She would have 
been perfect.”’ 

“‘Want me to tell you who she is? I know her voice, 
see. I know her. Colleen Moore. Took me just five 
minutes to get next to who she was.”’ 

*“Will you call me back? Keep ringing because I've got 
a boat I’m building down on the ways, and it takes me a 
little while to get to the phone.’’ 

“Where is ‘Who's Who’? Haven't you a list of woman 
doctors. I also want a list of all makes of motor cars.’’ 

“Will you tell me what to write—I mean how to finish 
out the sentence, ‘We should all support the March of 
Dimes because’ ?’’ 

‘Say, do you think Miss Hush is a highbrow? Neither 
do I. That's where I failed on Mr. Hush, I said Gene 
Tunney instead of Jack Dempsey.’’ 

““How do you spell Dunder? Which reindeer was he? 
What does Blitzen mean?"’ 

“Did you say Martha Graham was married?"’ 

*“Don't you think Miss Hush is Tillie Losch?’’ 

“TI think it is Sophie Tucker.”’ 

“You were so kind to me, I wanted to talk to you 
again.”’ 

“Every place I call they say, “Why don’t you call the 
Public Library’ ?"’ 

“You're the only ones who will talk to me. Nobody 
else will listen." 

“I can’t sleep thinking about this contest. Have you any 
ideas?’’ 

“The answers are all in the poem, ‘The Night Before 
Christmas’. Could I have a biography of Clement C. 
Moore. He was a preacher and wrote the ‘Night Before 
Christmas’."’ 

“Don’t you think ‘wreaths’ is for Hollywood?"’ 

Get the idea, gentlemen? 

We think it would be a lovely thing for your firm to 
add a prize to the public library involved in your monu- 
mental booty. Then, Duz really would do everything—for 
you will go a long way in these United States before finding 
an institution more deserving of assistance than the public 
library. 

Sincerely, 
CLARA E, Breep, City Librarian 
San Diego, California, Public Library 


And then, the answer. 


Dear Miss Breed: 

You have written us a very interesting letter reciting your 
experiences as a result of the recent ‘‘Miss Hush’’ contest 
conducted by Ralph Edwards. I believe we can assume 
from your report that many other librarians throughout the 
country handled similar peak loads as a result of the in- 
cident. 

We are grateful to you for bringing the matter to our 
attention and while we do not feel that we want to make 
any commitments at the moment we can assure you that 
your letter will be forwarded to Mr. Edwards who conducts 
the ‘‘Truth or Consequences’’ show and who originates 
these contests that have attracted so much attention. 

WINIFRED S. CARTER 
Division of Consumer Service 
The Proctor and Gamble Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Anonymous Requests 


To the Editor: 

We have requests for more information about 
the Treasure Chests that came to us from the first 
paragraph on page 340 of the December Bulletin, 
Mary M. Pike's ‘School and Children’s Libraries.” 
But they have no addresses and therefore we can- 
not answer the inquiries. Could you explain why 
they do not hear from us and ask correspondents to 
give their names and addresses clearly. 

BERTHA L. GUNTERMAN 
Longmans, Green and Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


(Continued on page 592) 
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Horn Book 


RECOMMENDS 


Books, Children and Men, 
by PAuL HAZARD, translated by 
Marguerite Mitchell, now being 
printed in a third edition. A ‘‘must- 
have” for children’s librarians ev- 
“No more important 
book on literature for children,” 


erywhere. 


writes Frances Clarke Sayers, “has 
appeared within the past decade.” 


Price $3.00 


THE HORN BOOK Inc. 


248 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 














* A NEW GEM! * 


, GEM CUTTING | 


by J. Daniel Williams 


A book making the art of gem 
cutting easily understandable whether one 
has technical knowledge or not. * 


Accurate step-by-step drawings 
and discussion of all processes, including a 
chapter on the “potato method” of facet 
cutting fo eliminate the faults of be- ve 
ginners. Tells how to recognize good 
quality stones in the rough; principles of 
light reflection; the making of good, 
simple equipment; planning, marking, saw- 
ing, grinding and polishing, distinguish- * 
ing features of each precious and semi- 
precious stone and where they are found; 
and answers to many more essential ques- 
tions. * 

Also of interest to collectors of 
minerals and gem stones who thus far 
have had little opportunity to find out 


about these processes. $3.50 * 
LET'S WHITTLE Pynn $2.50 
CREATIVE CERAMICS Lester 3.75 


AIRBRUSH ILLUSTRATION Harris 4.00 


Order through your dealer or 
1877 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


*% THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
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REFRIGERATION 
ABSTRACTS 


A staff of experts reviews more than 300 
current U.S. and foreign publications to 
compile abstracts of all articles’ appearing 
on the subject of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning theory and applications, carefully 
indexed and classified. All patent literature 
is also reported. 

Invaluable for those engaged in research, 
design or in exploration of unfamiliar 
fields. Published quarterly, supplemented 
by an annual subject and author index 


Eprror J. Mack TUCKER 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


First issue—January 1946 
Price $7.00 per year, $1.50 per copy 





Special price to public libraries 
$5.00 per year 





Order from 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y 














CHILDREN’S BOOKS R IN 
SEASON THE YEAR ROUND 
| AT 


Che Personal Book Shop 


95 St. James Avenue 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Be Sure Your Name Is In 
For A Copy Of Our 
Spring Catalog, “Books 
For Boys and Girls” 
(Ready this month) 


Our Library Department Will 
Gladly Tell You About Our 
Services And Discounts To 
Schools and Libraries. 
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Hawthorne Bibliography 


To the Editor: 


We are glad to report that the annotated Haw- 
thorne bibliography, which has been in preparation 
for some years, is completed, and the manuscript 
is in the hands of the publishers. 

Its wide coverage from 1828 to 1946, and its 
unique features has resulted in a good-sized book 
which may be over 400 pages. Due to the high 
cost of paper and printing, the publishers would 
like to be assured of its sales possibilities in ad- 
vance of printing. Therefore a four-page prospec- 
tus of the bibliography is being sent to librarians 
for advance orders at $5 a copy to be paid after 
receiving the book. The cost of the book will be $6 
after publication. 

This is a bibliography prepared by a librarian for 
librarians, with the advice of eminent Hawthorne 
scholars from three large univetsities. The prepa- 
ration of worth-while annotated bibliographies is a 
field in which well qualified librarians can make a 
helpful contribution to scholarship. Unfortunately 
the library profession has no funds for the publi- 
cation or underwriting the cost of printing such 
publications, however desirable. Librarians besides 
giving years of work in the preparation of such 
bibliographies cannot afford to underwrite the cost 
of publication. 

If there are any individuals who have not re- 
ceived the four-page prospectus about it, the writer 
will be glad to send them a copy. By ordering in 
advance, you hasten its publication, and get it at a 
lower cost. Place an order now even if you had a 
standing order for it some years ago, as no price 
was indicated then. 

Hawthorne's sesquicentennial celebration wil! 
take place in 1954. 

NOuVART TASHJIAN, Chief 
Catalog Department 
New York University 
Washington Square Library 
New York 3 


Plans for New Building 


To the Editor: 

The local architectural firm of Staub and Rather 
have been chosen to prepare plans for a new library 
building on the campus. Although no definite 
date for building has been set, it is hoped that con 
struction can start early in 1949. 

Preliminary plans have been drawn and are being 
carefully studied. Already many changes and al- 
terations are being recommended by the administra- 
tion, faculty library committee, and professional 
library staff. 

The following space summary has been requested 
of the architects: 

square feet 


Stack and reading area 30,000 
Delivery and work space 7,500 
Reference and reading 5,000 
Lobby and exhibition 5,000 
Departmental libraries 10,000 
Lecture rooms 3,000 


Professional library staff members have visited 
college library buildings all over the country. Plans 
of many new college library buildings have been 
borrowed for our study. In view of the complexi- 
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ties of library structures it is our hope that our 
preliminary work will result in a physical structure 
designed to meet better the problems of librarian- 
ship. 
RuTH S. WikorF, Librarian 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 


New Library Lighting at UCLA 


To the Editor: 

At long last a modern lighting system has been 
installed in the library reference room. Forty banks 
of mixed mercury-vapor and incandescent bulbs, 
shielded by metal louvers, bring near-daylight con- 
ditions into the library's main reading room. 
Though the illumination is not yet at the maxi- 
mum it will reach in June, there is already one- 
hundred per cent more light than during last se- 
mester. When the new electric substation in the 
library's east wing is turned on in June, another 
eighty-five per cent light increase will be effected. 

At its maximum strength the new system will 
provide some 40 foot-candles of illumination on the 
reading tables, correcting a former low level of only 
18 foot-candles. The control of glare from the 
high north windows and the refinishing of the ta- 
bles with a light surface will complete the long 
awaited modernization of the lighting system. Im- 


provement of illumination in other parts of the li- . 


brary is also in an advanced stage. 

Designed by the university's illumination engi- 
neers, the reference room lighting system is one of 
the most advanced in the country and is attracting 
attention among library and lighting experts. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, Librarian 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 


Proceedings Available 


The Association of Children’s Librarians of 
Northern and Central California have had pub- 
lished the Proceedings of the Children’s Library 
Association of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People of the American Library 
Association meeting in San Francisco on July 4, 
1947. The title of the publication is The Crisis in 
Children’s Books, and it is the stenotypist’s report 
of the entire meeting where Frances Clarke Sayers 
was the discussion leader and presented a sym- 
posium of children’s editors and children’s librar- 
ians. This is a 20-page booklet and it sells for 
75 cents a copy. It may be obtained from Dorothy 
L. Hamilton, 2327 Ramona Street, Palo Alio, Cali- 
fornia. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 


The Medical Library Association celebrates this 
year the fiftieth anniversary of its founding and the 
annual meeting will be held in Philadelphia, May 
28-30, with headquarters at the Hotel Warwick. 
The commemoration of the Association's founding 
in Philadelphia in 1898 has a prominent place on 
the program. Group meetings will be held to dis- 
cuss practical library problems and these with the 
business sessions and social functions should make 
the three-day convention attractive to all who are 
interested in the work and development of medical 
libraries. 

(Continued on page 594) 
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REFERENCE BOOKS— 


OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 
The Land and Its People 


by Nicholas Mikhailov 
author of The Land of the Soviets 
and The Russian Story 


Here is the first book since the war about 
the Soviet Union, actually written by a 
Russian—Iintroducing the reader to the 
geography, history, people and ed 
of the sixteen republics of the U.S.S.R. 
Fully illustrated with scores of maps and 
photographs. $3.50 


PEOPLE IN COLONIES 


by Kumar Goshal 
author of The People of India 


The story of the people who live in the 
colonial countries of the world: how they 
fell under foreign domination, how they 
have fared since then, their struggle for 
political and economic freedom, the in- 
ternal problems they will have to face, 
and their probable solution. $3.50 


MURDER: Plain and Fanciful 


Edited by James Sandoe 


“A novel and original gathering that col- 
lectors will welcome with enthusiasm .. . 
particularly notable for the number of 
excellent tales and essays hitherto inac- 
cessible or difficult to come by’’—Vincent 
Starrett, Chicago Tribune 


“Mr. Sandoe is the most thoroughly 
learned bibliographer of crime literature 
in the United States’’—Raymond Chan- 
dier, The Atlantic 

The thirty-four page bibliography of fa- 
mous books and the actual criminal 
events on which they are based, makes 
this an invaluable reference book for 
writers. 640 pages $3.50 


A TRAVELER'S GUIDE TO FRANCE 


by Stuart Murray 
author of Fun At Sea 


Now that the rate of exchange will be 
attracting thousands of travelers, here is 
an up-to-the-minute guide to France: 
preparing for the trip, traveling by air or 
sea, what to see in Paris and the prov- 
inces; and more than thirty fascinating 
cities and towns; where to stay; what to 
eat; plus a language section for non- 


French speakers.—Highly recommended 
by leading French tourist officials—ilius- 
trated; twenty detailed maps. $3.00 


THE COMPLETE PARTY BOOK 


by Alexander Van Rensselaer 
author of Fun With Stunts 


A complete guide for planning and direct- 
ing adult parties from decorations and 
table arrangements, refreshments, and 
group activities to speeding the parting 
guest and mopping up. With photos of 
Table Decorations and drawings illus- 
trating the activities described. $3.50 


Now Again Available 


THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
By Kumar Goshal $3.00 


YOUR PUPPY AND HOW TO TRAIN HIM 
by H. V. Beamish $2.50 


SHERIDAN HOUSE 











257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. __| 
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“The Audel Guides in 
question and answer 


form fill a real need in 


the mechanical trades 


. the men like them.” 


—Wilson Library Bulletin 


Audels MECHANICS Guides 


Audels ELECTRIC MOTOR GUILE 
Audels OIL BURNER GUIDE .... .......... ! 
Audels REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning 

Guide 
Audels POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE .. 4 
Audels PUMPS, HYDRAULICS & 


AIR COMPRESSORS 2.20... cc ccccccneee 4 
Audels WELDERS GUIDE ................. ' 
Audels BLUE PRINT READING ............ 2 


Audels SHEET METAL WORKERS Handy Book | 
Audels SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS .. 4 
Audels AIRCRAFT WORKER 
Audels MATHEMATICS and CALCULATIONS 2 
tar aie & TOOLMAKERS Handy 
Boo 


roe ee Tre Teh eTt Lee 4 
Audels MECHANICAL Dictionary .......... 4 
Audels AUTOMOBILE GUIDE ............. a 
Audels DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL ......... 2 


Audels MARINE ENGINEERS Handy Book ... 4 
Audels SHIPFITTERS Handy Book 
Gueths MECHANICAL DRAWING COURSE |! 
Rogers DRAWING and DESIGN 
Audels MILLWRIGHTS and Mechanics Guide 4 
Audels CARPENTERS and Builders Guides 


ET SE ahha 6 
Audels PLUMBERS and Steamfitters Guides 
pS REED ope ree. ete: Se 6 


Audels MASONS and Builders Guides (4 vols.) 6 


Master PAINTER and DECORATOR _._...... 2 
Audels GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES 
i * Re ee eee 6 


Audels ENGINEERS & FIREMANS Examinations | 
Audels ENGINEERS and Mechanics Guides 


Nos. |, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 complete ... 12 
Audels Answers on Practical ENGINEERING | 
Audels ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS ...._ |! 


Audels WIRING DIAGRAMS 


Audels ELECTRICAL POWER CALCULATIONS 2 


Audels ELECTRONIC DEVICES ............. 2 
Audels ELECTRIC Dictionary ............... 2 
Audels RADIOMANS GUIDE ............... 4 


Audels NEW ELECTRIC LIBRARY at $1.50 a 
Volume. Vols. |, Hl, Hl, IV, V, Vi, Vil, Vill, 
IX, X, Xl, Xb. 


THEO. AUDEL & CO. 


Publ sh rs 
49 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. 
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(Continued from page 593) 


Change to Graduate Status 


Carnegie Library School will assume graduate 
status in September 1948 and award the degree of 
Master of Library Service to graduates of its one- 
year courses. Graduate status will be based upon 
recognition of general education as the most es- 
sential preprofessional preparation for librarians 
Undergraduate library courses will not be required 

Major changes in the school will include: 

1. Higher entrance requirements, both as to con- 
tent of the undergraduate education, and the grades 
attained. 

2. A short intensive course in subprofessional 
routines will precede the regular opening each fall, 
and will be taken without academic credit. 

3. A new curriculum, with more time available 
for courses on the general principles of librarian- 
ship, specialized elective courses, and, 

4. A final problem of semi-thesis proportions, 
to test the student's ability to carry on independent 
investigation and reporting. 

5. The appointment of several part-time instruc 
tors for specialized courses. 

6. The raising of all demands made upon stu 
dents to the graduate level. 

The courses for general and children’s librarians 
are quite different. The general course is substan- 
tially modified for students interested in high school 
or technology libraries. 

The change in status has been approved by the 
A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarianship for 
an experimental period. 

RALPH MUNN, Dyrector 
Carnegie Library School 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Chicago Institute 


The thirteenth Annual Institute of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago will be 
held at the university during the week of August 
16-21, 1948, on Education for Librarianship. 

Recent years have witnessed an increasing in 
terest in the problems of education for librarianship 
on the part of practitioners and educators alike 
Several library schools are currently subjecting the 
content of their curricula and their methods of in 
struction to searching examination, and a new pat- 
tern of library education is probabily developing 
At this time, the Graduate Library School feels 
that it is particularly appropriate to examine syste- 
matically the whole program of education for li 
brarianship in this country. 

Although the institute will deal with problems 
in the education of librarians, it will by no means 
be limited in interest or in relevance to the staff 
members of library schools. It is also intended for 
the practitioners in librarianship and is being 
planned for the profession as a whole, since the 
entire profession is affected by the educational! 
programs adopted by the schools. Both practition 
ers and educators will contribute to the program 

The institute will deal with such topics as the 
place of professional education in the university, 
the relationship between education for librarianship 
and education for other professions, the preprofes- 
sional background of librarians, the content of basic 
library training and training in special fields, and 
the state of advanced training and research in li- 
brarianship, 
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Two-Year Fellowship 


A two-year fellowship in library service at New 
Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, 
will be offered for the period beginning Septem- 
ber 1948. During the two-year period of the fel- 
lowship, the recipient will complete a full profes- 
sional curriculum in library service, while holding 
a half-time position in the college library. To qual- 
ify, a candidate should have at least a bachelor’s 
degree, should have stood well in her college 
courses, should have a real interest in and concept 
of the value of libraries, and preferably some li- 
brary experience. 

The fellowship covers tuition, room and board 
at New Jersey College for Women. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the Librarian, 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


Marywood Scholarships 


The Marywood College Department of Librar- 
ianship offers two full-time scholarships of $300 
each for the scholastic year 1948-1949. Applicants 
must have completed a minimum of 120 credit 
hours of approved college work and applications 
must be received on or before Jume 1. Address 
Director, Marywood College Department of Li- 
brarianship, Scranton 2, Pennsylvania. 


Vacancy for Librarian 


The Board of Directors of the Urbana, Illinois, 
Free Library announces that the position of librar- 
ian is vacant, and solicits applications from persons 
interested in being considered. This position is 
believed to be a remarkably attractive one. In addi- 
tion, an important and unusual arrangement has 
been agreed upon by the board of directors of the 
Urbana Free Library and the University of Illinois 
Library School. The library school has agreed to 
pay part of the librarian’s salary in return for his 
services in directing the practical training to be 
given library school students in the Urbana Free 
Library, and in cooperating with the school in 
carrying on a program of experimentation in librar- 
ianship in the Urbana Free Library. In effect, this 
latter will entail the scientific testing, under con- 
trolled conditions, of new ideas for the improve- 
ment of library service, and for reporting the re- 
sults to the profession at large. 

It is the conviction or the Board of Directors 
that this program is potentially capable of making 
important contributions to American public librar- 
ies and of greatly improving library service to the 
people of Urbana. Besides bearing part of the fi- 
nancial cost of the program, the library school has 
agreed to give the time and advice of its faculty 
and the use of other university resources. 

Candidates will be considered without regard to 
sex or marital status. Only American citizens are 
eligible but there is no residence restriction, Desir- 
ably the candidate shoud be in good heath and no 
more than 35 years old... . The entering salary 
will be $3,200 per annum. Candidates for this 
position should address their letters before May 1, 
1948 to the president of the board of directors, 
R. B. Browne, Dean of the Division of University 
Extension, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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POLL LOLOL LLL ALLL LLL LOLOL 


MANUEL 
GOES TO SEA 


Written and Illustrated , 9! 
by Harvey K. Fuller Voy 
“‘Unmistakably Gloucester in 
setting, detail and_ illustra- 
tions . . . MANUEL GOES 
TO SEA is well-told, and 
should be popular indeed. 
I enjoyed reading it and 
found the plentiful illustra- 
tions delightfully apt, and 
the format very attractive.” 
Elizabeth M. Gordon, Work 
With Children, Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

Ages 8-12. Published. $2.00 


MICKEY 
WINS HIS FEATHERS 


By Carl Glick, author of MICKEY, THE 
HORSE THAT VOLUNTEERED 
Illustrated by Bill Crawford 

More exciting adventures of Mickey. Muckey 
helps solve the Indian problem by saving a little 
Indian boy and is once again acknowledged by 
the cavalry as the best of horses. Action pictures 
throughout. Ages 8-12. April. $2.00 


SHIFTING 
WINDS 


By Leon Ware, au- 
thor of CRAZY DOG 
Illustrated by Fred- 
erick T. Chapman 


“Good sailing race se- 
quences and a plot that 
reaches a satisfying cli- 
max will recommend this : 
story . . . an excellent book for the reading 
counselor to have at her —— Virginia H. 
Matthews, Publishers’ Weekly. 

Ages 8-12. April 14. $2.00 


YOUR PLANS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


by Mary Ford Detjen and Ervin W. Detjen 
Foreword by Dr. Hilda Threlkeld 
Line Drawings by John L.,. Shailer 


“An excellent book for high school students to 
be used as an aid in planning their school pro- 
gram and their post-school years.” A.L.A. 
Booklist. Teen Age. Published. $2.50 





UNDER- @ 
STANDING 
SCIENCE be: | 
ee 
Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick 


By William H. Crouse 
“Science without tears.’’ This fascinating book 
explains today’s wonders, and many older inven- 
tions, in easy, informal language. Hundreds of 
clever drawings. 

All, Ages. Coming in May. $2.50 
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TRY HUNTTING’S 


COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


We are in a position to fill all orders, promptly and carefully—We will 
supply any book—of any publisher—in any binding— 









For books subject to hard usage, however, we especially recommend 


HUNTTING’S LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDINGS 
Liberal Discounts On All Trade Books 
The H. R. Huntting Company Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 
ANY BOOK += OF ANY PUBLISHER + IN ANY BINDING 

















Twenty-five of the year's outstand- 
ing addresses presented in: 


REPRESENTATIVE 
| AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
| 1946-1947 


A. Craig Baird * 293p. $1.50 


Stumped for Your 
vacation © 





AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 
—Harry S. Truman 


POLICIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 





SAVE TIME-MONEV—-EFFORT. | —Werren R. Austin 
HUNDREDS OF 1S THE AMERICAN FOREIGN POL- 
sgeummay “SRR”: aggquone ||] ICY LEADING TO Wak? 


—Henry A. Wallace 
NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA MOSCOW PEACE CONFERENCE 
NEW JERSEY NEW ENGLAND —George C. Mershe 


ee ee Bae ATOMIC ENERGY—David Lilienthal 


SEND 25¢ TO VACATIONER’S GUIDE 
(Dept. W) 509 Sth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. And twenty others, plus Dr. Baird's running 


se i comments on the occasion of the speech 
‘| its effectiveness, manner of delivery and 
audience reaction. 


All carefully classified by rates, 














Now You Add 3 Unique Services 


to Your Library with the New ||| THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


CURRENT HISTORY 950 University Avenue New York 52 
For Reading Today—For Reference Tomorrow 


A subscription to Current History expands 
your library’s facilities and reader _aids 
by adding three important services: *« Chro- 


nology, a full, day-to-day account of each BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


| 
month’s events in every country in the world; French, German, Spanish, Italian 
’ 














x Documents, including official texts of im- . 

portant treaties, agreements, speeches; Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Articles providing comprehensive, objective Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
background information by expert historians Lessons 
and economists. 


Indexed in THE READERS’ GUIDE Send for Catalogue 
































ren ‘wena “iret Priiaaeiohia Pa. | BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
™ | Lome 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. == 

Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by —OF THE DAY— 

Today’s Leaders 35 WEST 42nd STREET 

New York 18, N. Y. 
AUTHENTIC - IMPARTIAL - CONSTRUCTIVE $5.00 a year $9.00 two years 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide te Periodical Literature Issued semi-monthly 
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“De-bulk” these files... 


yet expand 
their scope 


Space-saving microfilm 
editions of more than 

400 newspapers now 
available 


| per what you can do for your library with 
microfilm editions of newspapers . . . 

You can broaden the coverage of your news- 
paper files—over 400 publishers issue complete 
and compact Recordak Microfilm editions. 

You can conserve stack space—Recordak 
microfilm files take only 2% of the room 
bulky bound volumes require. 

You can relieve your staff of handling back- 
breaking bound volumes—an 800-page file on 
a roll of Recordak microfilm is so small that 


















SRECORDORK 















it can be carried in the palm of your hand. 

You can speed reference—with Recordak 
Film Readers, any page in a microfilm file can 
be located quickly, read easily. 

The cost? Surprisingly little . . . especially 
in view of the many other advantages of 
Recordak microfilming in libraries. For the 
whole story, write us today. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 


—and its library application 








ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES 


We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you re- 
quire, exactly described and fully an- 
notated. Catalogue No. 285 now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. Usual discount to libraries. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama & 
Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Miscellaneous—the full circle 
of human knowledge and taste. 


Our business with Libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. Largely 
because of this we are the fastest 
growing Bookstore in New York City. 


ARGOSY BOOK STORES 


114 EAST 59tH STREET 
New York 22, N.Y. 

















Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000, concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 
A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
536 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Now Available - - - 


SPECIAL 
LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, V. 2-4 


After considerable printing delays 
Volumes 3 and 4 of “Special Li- 
brary Resources” are now off the 
press and available for immediate 
delivery. 


Complete description of the hold- 
ings of some 1600 special libraries 
in the United States and Canada 
included in Volumes 2 and 3. Ar- 
ranged geographically by state 
and city. Detailed information 
about special collections and hold- 
ings in specific subjects. 


Exceedingly valuable to all spe- 
cial, college, university, and public 
libraries as well as to the individ- 
ual researcher in locating needed 
material. 


Each volume contains individual 
indices. Volume 4 consists of a 
cumulative index. Sold as a set 
only. PLANOGRAPHED. 


Vol. 2-4, 1946-47 .. $22.90 


Limited supply. 
Send your order today. 


Special Libraries Associations 


31 E. TENTH STREET 
New York 3, N.Y. 





- 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


... because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the than ever before in its 30-year history. Not 
United States were asked whether their merely a revision—it has been completely 
children had benefited from having THE rebuilt from cover to cover. New page for- 
WORLD BOOK. 88% said ‘““Yes”—nearly mat and size; new, easy-to-read type; new 
9 out of 10! They reported their children _ printing plates throughout; new articles and 
advanced more rapidly, got better grades, pictures by the thousand; new and larger 
were more interested in school work. maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get 
Now you can recommend THE WORLD your order in early! Demand still exceeds 
BOOK with even greater confidence. Forthe our printing capacity. World Book Encyclo- 
completely new WORLD BOOK is finer pedia, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 





SEM BLANAY eee 


Crmpletely Vleur Prdduced at a cost of more than $2,000, 000! 
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The author of A STUDY OF HISTORY 


examines 


Civilization on Trial 
by ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


UBJECT matter and treatment make this new volume 

by Professor Toynbee of two-fold importance to every 

reader. By projecting current problems against the 
backdrop of the past, he makes clear the scope and signifi- 
cance of today’s crisis; by examining these present-day 
conflicts in the light of his over-all philosophy, he shows 
us the great Toynbeean concept in operation. 


Coming April 29 $3.50 


THE MAN-EATING LEOPARD 
OF RUDRAPRAYAG 


JIM CORBETT’S account of how he bagged—on his sixth try 
—the most vicious jungle killer he ever trailed, is even more action- 
packed than his Man-Eaters of Kumaon. April 22 $2.50 


THE ART OF FICTION AND 
OTHER ESSAYS BY HENRY JAMES 


Edited with an Introduction by MORRIS ROBERTS. 
Those esssays which are most significant for an understanding of 
James's literary theory and personal development. April 22 $3.75 


INTRODUCTION TO 
CHINESE ART AND HISTORY 


By ARNOLD SILCOCK. A revised, enlarged, up-to-date edi- 
tion of this standard work which has been out of print for some 
time. 4 color plates, 32 halftones, 15 line drawings, 2 endpaper 
maps. $5.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue « New York 11 
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Long Life to the Library History 
Round Table’ 


By Stanley Pargellis + 


[A petition to establish the American Library History Round Table was cir- 


culated at the A.L.A. Midwinter meeting of 1946-1947. 


The Council approved 


its establishment at the 1947 San Francisco conference, at which meeting the 
Round Table presented its first program. The Round Table intends to present a 


program at each A.L.A. conference, to which all members are welcome. 


At the 


1948 Midwinter meeting, C. B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public Library, 


spoke on William F. Poole. 


Dr. Pargellis then gave the following paper. 


—W ayne Shirley, Chairman, American Library History Round Table.} 


RAR. SHIRLEY has asked me to talk about 

things which the Library History Round 
Table might do. The assignment is one I 
welcome, in so far as any man ever relishes an 
assignment to write a talk, for I have been 
going about telling various unhistorically- 
minded groups what the advantages and uses 
of history are. Librarians in general are 
another unhistorically-minded group; their 
thinking rests more upon the intellectual 
framework and assumptions of the social sci- 
entists; they tend to be systematizers, blue: 
print-makers, counters, planners, worshippers 
of the mimeograph, discoverers of laws gov- 
erning the actions of men in groups, stand- 
ardizers, fillers-out of forms, fomenters of 
vast projects, disregarders of men and women 
as individuals, and interested only in man- 
kind—and books—in the mass. Since I be- 
lieve in none of those things by themselves, 
but only when thoroughly leavened with 
large doses of history and philosophy and 





* Presented at the American Library History Round 
Table, A.L.A. Midwinter meeting, Chicago, January 30, 
1948. 

+ Director, Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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poetry, I stand before you as something of a 
heretic in this year and age, who nevertheless 
considers these librarians of the schemer 
variety to be the real heretics in the long time- 
span of human affairs. 


The setting-up of the Round Table, there- 
fore, from my point of view, can turn out to 
be one of the most salutary innovations in 
modern library history. Infant though the 
Round Table is, I hope it will prove to be 
another Athena, sprung in full panoply of 
knowledge and understanding from the head 
of all-wise Jove himself. Here it has emerged 
into a library world where almost no one talks 
about past experience, past practices, or past 
policies. Mr. Roden and his reminiscences of 
W. F. Poole are the rare exception. For the 
most part the library world busily discusses 
its often trivial agenda in terms of the fleeting 
present only, occasionally with a pious hope 
for the future, but seldom with any sense of 
the past from which both present and future 
spring. Creatures of a day we deliberately 
allow ourselves to be, like those butterflies 
whose whole span of existence is compressed 
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into the hours between sunup and sunset. We 
act in paradoxical contrast to the very na.ure 
of our trade itself. For of all trades in the 
world, that of librarian, by virtue of the stuff 
with which it deals, ought to emancipate us, 
as far as men are capable of being emanci- 
pated, from an evanescent kind of existence. 

This Round Table, as I see it, can concern 
itself with several things. It can occasionally, 
as today, listen to descriptions of men like 
Poole, whose mark upon Chicago libraries 
can never be eradicated, nor indeed his mark 
upon the practice of librarianship. Even after 
sixty years or more, his Index is unreplaced, 
and remains in some ways more useful, be- 
cause its coverage of periodicals is wider, than 
the recent index to the periodicals of the 
1890's. 

Librarians in D.A.B. 


There are seventy-four librarians listed in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. Some 
of them we all know, like John Shaw Bill- 
ings, creator of both the Surgeon General’s 
Library and of the New York Public Library 
in its present form, or Justin Winsor of 
Harvard. Others, like Herrick of Yale, who 
brought to library administration the same 
accuracy and thoroughness he put in on the 
Hessian Fly; or that other entomologist, 
Harris of Harvard, whose book on injurious 
insects in New England is still used; or 
Samuel Swett Green, who made the Worces- 
ter Free Library internationally known, are 
not even names to most librarians today. One 
of the attractive characteristics of scientists 
and medical men is the scrupulous care they 
take in assigning precise credit to their living 
colleagues for some scientific discovery, and 
a few medical men, like the late Harvey Cush- 
ing and our own Chicago Ernest E. Irons, 
realize that the advances which medicine 
makes could be much greater than they are 
if more attention were paid to past medical 
investigations. No young doctor, reading the 
lives of the great doctors who are gone, but 
can take inspiration from the quality of their 
devotion, and the play of their imaginations. 
In the same way librarians can take inspira- 
tion from the lives and achievements of the 
great librarians of the past and from their 
concepts of the purposes of libraries. We talk 
wistfully of librarianship as a profession. 
Any profession must have a kind of code of 
jts own, and I am not speaking here of the 
systematic corpus of knowledge which a pro- 
fessional man must acquire — but rather a 
sense of the significance of the profession 
which does not change as it is handed down 
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from generation to generation, an ethic, if 
you care to call it that. I'd like to see the 
Library History Round Table try to isolate 
such an ethic for librarians, not the sort of 
thing that a committee might draw up in a 
couple of meetings or so, its expenses paid 
at the Edgewater Beach, but drawn out of the 
lives of great librarians since the Renaissance, 
when modern libraries began. 

The interplay of men’ and institutions 
provides also a field for the Round Table. It 
is an old conflict: in the political field— 
government by laws or government by men— 
any professional man, I imagine, would re- 
solve the conflict by saying that of course 
men govern, but they govern best within the 
framework and the spirit of the institutions 
which they serve. Every librarian should 
know the history of his library. However 
much of an innovator he tries to be, he is 
most successful when he fits his innovations 
into the pattern he has inherited. 

Every library, like every individual, is 
unique ; there is no other in the world exactly 
like it. The task of the librarian, and I mean 
everyone who works in a library, is to pre- 
serve that uniqueness, and not to lose it as the 
institution adapts itself to the necessities and 
changes of a constantly changing environ- 
ment. Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School used to say the same thing every 
year to freshman classes—that they were en- 
tering upon a great tradition, and that the 
utmost any of them could hope for, and the 
greatest thing they should strive for, was to 
lay another stone in the great temple of the 
common law. Personally I prefer Pound's 
view of men and institutions to the modern 
concept of law as merely another one of the 
social sciences, one of the agencies to be 
manipulated and used for creating some par- 
ticular variety of social and economic struc- 
ture. Every librarian ought to fit, if he can, 
another stone into his own institution, an- 
other book. To do that intelligently he 
should know the policies which his library 
has followed in the past, where it is strong, 
what it has been collecting, what its previous 
relations have been with university or city or 
state administrations, where, in short, in the 
life of an institution he himself fits. 

The Round Table might well take a leaf 
from the program practices of the Newcomen 
Society, which, made up largely of business- 
men, listens annually to one of its members 
talk about the history of his business. 

The heads of American libraries might be 
invited to recount the salient facts in the 
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growth of each of their institutions, the steps 
which made it unusual and the men who 
played a part in its growth. Such talks, it is 
unnecessary perhaps to add, should be really 
historical, carefully based on the sources, on 
the minutes of trustees, the reports of previ- 
ous librarians, on correspondence, on every 
kind of material which a good historian, pro- 
fessional or otherwise, would use. 

So much then for men and institutions. 
This Round Table could take up another re- 
lated question. How has the development of 
any particular library fitted into the develop- 
ment of the community of which it is a part? 
This question might be treated, and advan- 
tageously, in terms of comparative statistics, 
or extensions of services. But I would be 
more interested myself in seeing it treated as 
a part of intellectual history. Intellectual his- 
tory is a comparatively recent development in 
the historical field. Its methodology has not 
yet been clarified. Lovejoy, in his Great 
Chain of Being, and in other works, has iso- 
lated as a fruitful field of study not the ideas 
of great thinkers but the assumptions upon 
which a great number of much smaller men 
think and act. The great chain of being, for 
instance, references to which fill the social, 
educational, and political literature as well as 
the belles-lettres of the eighteenth century, 
was the belief that God, in the single in- 
stantaneous act of creation, linked together 
every living organism in one vast related 
chain, from the lowest forms of life up 
through man, who stood about the center of 
the chain, through all the orders of the hier- 
archy of angels up to the throne of God him- 
self. It was the duty of every living thing to 
fulfill as completely as he could, in accord- 
ance with the law of God and of Nature, the 
place to which he was appointed. That as- 
sumption, that explanation of the meaning 
of existence, permeated the thinking of most 
of the vocal eighteenth-century world, and if 
a man set up a library, that assumption gov- 
erned his concept of the nature and ends for 
which the library shouid be used. 


Nineteenth-Century Assumption 


In the nineteenth century, in the palmy 
days of public library building, the assump- 
tion was still that men were primarily ra- 
tional beings who hungered for the oppor- 
tunity to learn the best that had been thought 
and said in the world, in order that they 
might grow into fuller individuals and more 
competent and selfless citizens. What has 
happened to that assumption today? Is it still 
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true? How and for what reasons has it been 
modified? Upon what assumptions do men 
think and act today? And what is the place 
of the public library in relation to such as- 
sumptions? To some cynics today it would 
appear that the public library has become a 
means of providing entertainment for the 
citizenry at public expense, and that if the li- 
brary wanted to continue this modern equiva- 
lent of ‘‘bread and circuses,” it would furnish 
free movies, free dance halls, and free bars. 
The cynic is wrong—I know enough of the 
things Mr. Roden has done in Chicago to 
know how wrong the cynic is—but his func- 
tion is to probe, and one function of the 
Round Table is to find sound and scholarly 
answers to such probing and embarrassing 
remarks. For the historian, I like to think, 
serves potentially the wisest and most serene 
of the great disciplines, without the fussy im- 
patience of the social scientists who have not 
yet got themselves either a subject matter or 
a methodology which can qualify as a great 
discipline, or the unreality into which philos- 
ophy loves to lure her devotees, or the im- 
personal abstractions of the pure scientists. 


And that leads me to the last of the things 
which the Round Table might sponsor, which 
of course is the writing of library history. If 
it does, I hope that the history it sponsors is 
in the old broad tradition. The historical 
world —I hesitate to confess this—is split 
asunder today. There are those who believe 
that history should be written for historians 
alone, that if fifty people who know what's 
what read your book, you should be more 
than satisfied, that the business of history is 
finding out and proving beyond the shadow 
of any doubt some series of facts and explana- 
tions about the past which make more in- 
telligible the long and vexed career of men 
organized in human societies that move and 
change through time. Some historians go 
even further and discuss, as at Cleveland last 
month, the extent to which modern doctrines 
of historical relativism have limited the quest 
for certainty. You know as well as I what 
that means. And on the other hand, there are 
those historians who feel that history must be 
written to be read, that it is an art and even 
a literary art, that whoever writes of great and 
colorful events without due measure of color 
in his words fails to convey the full meaning 
of those events, that because men are so 
fashioned that they must have some kind of 
history and will read bad history that is read- 
able if they are not furnished with sound 

(Continued on page 607) 
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College Libraries and the 
New York Survey’ 


By Errett W. McDiarmid t 


“TE aim of public library service in Amer- 

ica has always been to serve all the 
people of the country regardless of economic 
status, regardless of race, and regardless of 
location and residence. The New York sur- 
vey points out how New York has failed to 
reach this goal. We know that in other parts 
of the country the picture is even darker. 
There has, however, never been any question 
but that the ultimate goal of librarianship is 
to serve all the people everywhere. The New 
York public library survey reaffirms this goal 
and proposes specific steps to enable the state 
to reach it. 

Now what does this mean for college and 
university libraries? It seems to me that it is 
not at all farfetched to assume that this same 
fundamental philosophy may and should 
apply to several aspects of the service of col- 
lege and university libraries. I recall a par- 
ticularly significant finding in some of the 
studies made by the research division regard- 
ing higher education in New York state. The 
home address of students attending various 
colleges was studied together with the dis- 
tance they had to travel to come to college. It 
was very clear that most colleges drew their 
student bodies primarily from the communi- 
ties in which they were located. When one 
reached a radius of twenty to thirty miles 
from the college, the proportion of eligible 
young people who attended that college was 
greatly reduced. The proportions were even 
more greatly reduced as the distance from the 
college was lengthened. In other words, a 
large proportion of the students who live far 
from any college center fail to attend college 
and obtain the higher education that they 
deserve. The program recommended by the 
Regents suggested various steps to remedy 
this situation and the fundamental philos- 
ophy behind these recommendations was that 
any youth anywhere in the state should have 
the same opportunity to attend college as 
those who live in college towns. 

Now if this philosophy is accepted and put 
into operation, it appears obvious that college 


* Talk given at the New York Library. Association meet- 
ing, West Point, September 18, 1948. 


+ Librarian, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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and university libraries will be affected. If 
the state believes it has a responsibility to 
make higher education available to all its 
young people regardless of where they live, 
a corollary of this is the necessity of provid- 
ing adequate library facilities to serve those 
institutions. The student who attends Co- 
lumbia University or Cornell has no more 
right to adequate library service than the stu- 
dent who attends the other colleges of the 
state. 

But there is another and related problem 
here. Obviously, the scholar located in New 
York City or in Ithaca, or in Buffalo, has 
access to more nearly adequate material than 
the scholar living or located elsewhere in the 
state. This happens because of the accident 
(if one wants to call it that) of the location 
of Columbia University in New York City 
together with the great resources of the New 
York Public Library; or because the Gros- 
venor Library, the Buffalo Public Library, and 
the University of Buffalo Library happen to 
be located in the city of Buffalo. Further- 
more, the adequacy of the resources to which 
the scholar has access are conditioned largely 
by accidental factors. Whether or not he 
finds the material he wishes at Columbia de- 
pends upon whether or not in the past Co- 
lumbia has assumed a need for those mate- 
rials and has taken the trouble to acquire 
them. It would be foolish to question the 
adequacy of the resources of the New York 
Public Library, yet I am sure anyone experi- 
enced in that institution would tell us that 
there are many resources which it should have 
if it is to serve certain of its needs adequately. 


But let us go back. If the state of New 
York accepts the obligation of providing free 
reading material to all its citizens for the pur- 
pose of educating them to their tasks today, 
does it not also; have the fundamental obli- 
gation of seeing that its research resources 
are adequate? Must it not undertake to pro- 
vide somewhere in the state the materials 
which its scholars must have to do their work 
adequately? I believe that it does; and I be- 
lieve that it has recognized this need in the 
past, the state library at Albany being of 
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course the largest single evidence of this. But 
as everyone knows and as the report of Keyes 
Metcalf and Andrew Osborn points out, the 
state library has certain wo 3 policies and 
does not provide for all the research needs of 
the state. 

The state library of course is not the only 
evidence of this activity on the part of the 
state. State support of Cornell University and 
the other state institutions certainly is tangible 
evidence of its concern with the research 
needs of its people. What is lacking is of 
course a full-scale attack on the problem, tak- 
ing into account the resources that exist at 
present and balancing them against the re- 
search needs of the state. It is the respon- 
sibility of the state to undertake to discover 
these needs and further to have a large share 
in providing for them? I believe that the 
philosophy behind the public library survey 
leads inevitably to this conclusion. 

Why has it not been done as a part of the 
present study? The simple answer, I think, 
is that with the limited funds that were avail- 
able the Research Division of the State De- 
partment of Education had to concentrate 
upon the most pressing problem: namely, 
that of adequate public library service; and 
while this is probably the immediate answer, 
the fundamental one I think lies somewhat 
deeper. I doubt if the state of New York 
could arrive at any intelligent answer to the 
question of its share in supplying the research 
needs of the state until the libraries of the 
state concerned with this problem have 
cleared the way through cooperative arrange- 
ments and discussion. For I doubt if any 
governmental group or agency would care to 
participate in any program which is no more 
carefully worked out than the program of 
research libraries in acquiring materials for 
scholarship and research. 


Adequacy for Research 

Let me be more explicit. In the first place, 
in most research libraries—and I suspect in 
many research libraries in New York—we do 
not actually know how adequate our collec- 
tions are for the research needs of our people. 
We acquire materials in subjects that we 
know are going to be used but we often ac- 
quire them haphazardly and because of as- 
sumed needs rather than real needs. But 
more important, in few of our research librar- 
ies do we know at all what corresponding 
materials are being acquired in other librar- 
ies. Each of us goes ahead acquiring the ma- 
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terials we think we will need without regard 
to the adequacy of resources elsewhere. 

This sort of policy was all very well in the 
early days when libraries could hopefully ex- 
pect to acquire everything and when the chief 
problem was to get into the library every pos- 
sible book or magazine that could be gotten. 
Now we know that such a policy is wasteful, 
not to mention being impossible of attain- 
ment. Hence, we are beginning to realize that 
the only way we can provide really first-class 
research resources is through cooperation, 
whereby one library concentrates upon cer- 
tain subjects or areas, another library concen- 
trates upon other subjects and areas, and to- 
gether the two collections form a much better 
collection than either could have working 
independently. 

In a state with the valuable library re- 
sources of New York, it seems to me that 
such arrangements and agreements are in- 
evitable; but it seems to me further they 
would pave the way for a state-wide attack 
upon the problem of acquiring research mate- 
rial with possible participation in the pro- 
gram by the state itself. We all know, for 
instance, that the library resources of Colum- 
bia University serve many more people than 
just the faculty and students of that institu- 
tion. So all institutions, public or private, 
should be taken into consideration in a co- 
ordinated attack upon the problem of provid- 
ing adequate research resources for the state. 

But the libraries must take the lead. They 
must agree among themselves as to areas of 
collecting responsibility. They should agree 
among themselves to make material available 
to any legitimate scholar. And, the time must 
come when they must make arrangements for 
cooperative housing and servicing of some 
types of material in the interest of society as 
a whole. One, two, or three reservoirs of re- 
search materials cooperatively managed, fi- 
nanced, and used by the research libraries of 
the state would inevitably lead to the better 
utilization of existing materials as well as the 
provision of future material. Cooperative 
collecting agreements and cooperative hous- 
ing arrangements would simply provide the 
first stages in a state-wide attack upon the 
program which would inevitably enlist the 
support, financial and otherwise, of the state 
itself. 

But this is not the end of the possibilities 
that may be anticipated. We have already 
seen the suggestion introduced in Congress 
that there be regional libraries established 
throughout the country with federal support. 
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We have heard in Congress and elsewhere 
discussions of the importance of government 
support in research. Inevitably, more such 
proposals are going to be advanced; and, in 
my judgment, it is only a question of time 
before more of them will come into actual 
operation. It seems obvious to me that if re- 
search is important to the nation as a whole 
and if therefore the nation is going to con- 
tribute to research, it must have a share in 
providing the research materials which are 
the foundation stone. The full effects, of 
course, of any such program will not come 
until libraries themselves have taken the first 
step. College and university libraries must 
then undertake cooperative planning directed 
toward the provision of adequate research re- 
sources with the full expectation that assist- 
ance, both state and federal, will eventually 
be provided. 


Division of Responsibilities 


Another very important conclusion of the 
state library report is that regarding the re- 
sponsibility of the state and the responsibility 
of the local community for providing library 
service. The report clearly states that the 
state should assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing available the materials needed for good 
library service; the community, in turn, to 
provide the necessary personnel and housing. 

I can remember a meeting with represen- 
tatives of the New York Library Association 
when this suggestion was first made. At that 
time the idea was not welcomed because li- 
braries, in the main, were interested in state 
support that was not earmarked even for 
books and library material. But the proposal 
has a tremendous selling point in the likeli- 
hood of its popular appeal. While legislators 
are not likely to warm spontaneously to the 
idea of state aid to libraries, it seems to me 
they could be made to see the desirability 
of providing the books and other materials 
necessary for an intelligent citizenry. 

No mention, of course, is made in this 
conclusion of the responsibility of the state to 
provide the research materials—the research 
libraries in turn providing the staff, housing, 
and personnel necessary to interpret them. 
But it seems to me again, a logical corollary 
that if the state is to undertake the responsi- 
bility of providing materials for current edu- 
cational programs, it should have a respon- 
sibility in providing the research materials 
needed. In this same connection, it may be 
interesting to note that through the G.I. Bill 
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of Rights not only is the veteran’s tuition paid 
for, but his necessary textbooks and supplies. 

If one casually reads Goal I for New York 
State, ‘Everybody should be able to get easily 
as many books and other library materials as 
he would use,” one would not get the full 
import of this statement. The survey report 
clearly points out that one of the pressing 
needs of New York State is up-to-date and 
adequate information on important problems 
of the day. It points out also that such mate- 
rials are not now available adequately and 
that it is of fundamental importance to the 
state that they be made available at once. 

College and university libraries have long 
neglected this objective and there is no reason 
why it should not be just as important an ob- 
jective for the student who is preparing to go 
out into the world as it is for the adult who is 
already there. Our students must not only be 
trained in mathematics, chemistry, English 
literature, and other college subjects, they 
must be introduced to social, economic, and 
governmental problems. They must know 
the fundamental principles underlying these 
areas of human existence. But it is of funda- 
mental importance that they acquire in college 
the habit of consulting critically and intelli- 
gently the important current literature of the 
day. Perhaps the reason that adults today do 
not make as full use as they might of such 
materials when they are available is a reflec- 
tion, in part, of this failure of colleges and 
universities in training their students. I hope, 
therefore, that out of the New York state 
report will come a renewed effort on the part 
of college and university libraries working 
through and with their faculties to see that 
no student leaves college who has not had a 
good introduction to the important literature 
of society and its problems. 


I do not believe that I need to comment at 
any great length on the effect of the survey 
findings and recommendation with regard to 
personnel. We all know that in many college 
libraries today, we lack personnel with ade- 
quate qualifications to do the job that is ex- 
pected of them. We know, too, that the sala- 
ries paid to many of our people are far below 
what they should be. This is but one further 
aspect of the continuing problem which col- 
lege and university librarians face in acquir- 
ing and keeping adequate staff to do the job 
expected of them. 

But there is another and very important 
implication to the survey for college and 
university libraries. If even a part of the 
program projected for New York State is 
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adopted and put into effect, there will be tre- 
mendous demand for personnel to man the 
state library system. Can the state, can even 
the nation supply in these times of critical 
shortages the number of properly qualified 
people that will be needed in any expanded 
program? 

In spite of the fact that Columbia Univer- 
sity is the largest single library school in the 
country, the survey shows that New York 
barely supplies from its own library schools 
the annual replacements needed in New York 
libraries. That is to say, New York state must 
import more people to man its libraries since 
a great many of the people who receive their 
library education in New York state go to 
other states for library positions and will, of 
course, continue to do so in the future. This 
problem is but one aspect of the larger prob- 
lem of the extreme shortage of qualified li- 
brarians all over the country. I mention it, 
however, because I suspect it is as acute in 
New York as almost anywhere. Furthermore, 
if a forward looking program for New York 
is adopted, there will at once be additional 
demands for qualified people and no sizable 
increase in the supply in sight. 

I believe, therefore, the state needs to con- 
sider seriously whether or not its existing li- 
brary schools are adequate to provide the 
number of people that are needed. Certainly, 
the state needs to consider carefully a pro- 
gram of recruitment for existing library 
schools for it is undoubtedly true that both 
the quality and the quantity of persons taking 
library training in New York could be in- 
creased. 

College and university librarians have, I 
think, a tremendous responsibility here. 
Theirs is the best opportunity of all to contact 
students, to advise and counsel them regard- 
ing librarianship as a profession, and to pro- 
vide in their own libraries a demonstration 
of what libraries can do in the interests of 
higher education. And yet there are few li- 
braries which actively seek to carry out these 
responsibilities. True, many student assist- 
ants in college libraries eventually end up in 
library school. They do so, however, largely 
because of their own interest and initiative 
rather than because of the advice and counsel 
of the library staff. I should like to see col- 
lege and university librarians in New York— 
and elsewhere—undertake positive and vigor- 
ous programs to find, encourage, and counsel 
students who might become an asset to the 
profession of librarianship. This is one way 
in which college and university libraries can 
render a real service to the nation as a whole. 
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LONG LIFE TO THE LIBRARY 
HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


(Continued from page 603) 
history that, being readable also, is therefore 
good, it is the business of historians to give 
them good history. 


Belonging to the second rather than the 
first school, I of course would like to see the 
Round Table sponsor my definition of good 
history, though I believe that there is room 
enough in Clio’s pastures for every kind of 
animal, even social scientist's history. Before 
anyone starts writing about libraries in the 
past, let him read and ponder a few of the 
essential guides to good historical writing. 
Let him read Allan Nevin’s Gateway to His- 
tory for a broad and liberal view of what 
history can be; and let him study and study 
again such manuals as Sherman Kent’s On 
Writing History, or Allen Johnson’s The 
Historian and Historical Evidence, or that 
great stand-by of historiography courses, 
Langlois and Seignobos’ Introduction to the 
Study of History, Otherwise he may fall into 
the wretched habit of beginning his history of 
the Public Library of Chicago, say, as Mr. 
Roden will not, with the invention of writing, 
or the geological configurations of the Great 
Lakes region, or the social mores of Ameri- 
cans since the Puritan era. And he may mis- 
interpret his evidence and read into the facts 
what is not there—or worse still, choose facts 
that fit his own predetermined conclusions. 
Or he may write too narrowly, contentiag 
himself with the mere recital of developments 
in some library’s past, without ever tying it 
to the intellectual and social and economic 
world of which it must be part. 

I welcome this fledgling institution ofthe 
Round Table, let me repeat. The effects it 
may have, if humbly managed, are incalcu- 
lable. I would like to see all libraries, as far 
as possible, assume in their communities 
something of that serenity of the far-visioned 
and the wise which-is-lackipg in the modern 
world. Our institutions cannot appear serene 
unless their servants have some measure of 
serenity also. And serenity, while it may 
come from other sources than the study of 
history, can also come from viewing the broad 
horizons which history, and not least the his- 
tory of libraries, holds out before all those 
who take the trouble to do a little climbing. 
May long life and success attend this Round 
Table. 
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Libraries in New Zealand 
By J. O. Wilson * 


HERE are few places in the world today 

where keener interest is being taken in 
the library and its value to the community, 
than in New Zealand. A small country re- 
mote from contact with the cultural centers 
of the world, she is dependent on the written 
word for knowledge of the progress in the 
sciences and the arts. With a population of 
a million and three-quarters living in an area 
of a hundred thousand square miles—that is, 
with the population of Connecticut in the 
area of the state of Colorado—with wealth 
evenly distributed, no leisured class, nor any 
great reserves of capital she has not reached a 
stage where any great progress in these fields 
can be made on her own. Nevertheless the 
New Zealanders are omnivorous readers, a 
tribute perhaps to the education system which 
provides free education from the primary 
school to the university, while for the last year 


* Reference Othcer, General Assembly Library, Welling 
ton, New Zealand. 


for which’ figures were avatlable (1945) 
New Zealand spent £800,000(N.Z. ), about 
$2,400,000, on imported books. This figure 
had already been exceeded in the first nine 
months of 1946. There is also a small but 
thriving publishing industry in New Zealand, 
which has been aided by wartime shortages, 
while several English publishers are having 
their books reprinted in the country. 

These remarks would seem to indicate a 
tradition of libraries and librarianship, and 
this is partly true. Some of the more impor- 
tant libraries can trace their origins to the 
early days of organized settlement, but it is 
not until the last twenty years that librarian- 
ship awoke from dormancy and began to 
bring itself into line with modern practice. 
Even so there is much to be done, especially 
in the matter of subscription libraries, for the 
idea still persists that the provision of reading 
material is a luxury that must be paid for by 
those who take advantage of it. Great credit 
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A VAN 


AT THE SUMMIT OF THE LEwiIs PAss (2,840 FT) BETWEEN 


CANTERBURY AND WESTLAND, SOUTH ISLAND 


is due to the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion for these advances, but it would have 
been helpless without the assistance, financial 
and otherwise, of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. It was this body which in 1934 
sent Ralph Munn to New Zealand, who with 
John Barr produced the celebrated Munn- 
Barr report which crystallized the ideas of 
librarians and at the same time gave to them 
that very necessary publicity. An awakening 
appreciation by the government of the value 
of libraries in education and as factor in the 
improvement of the conditions of rural life, 
and an inclination to support this belief with 
money has been of major importance. Even 
the war did not entirely stop the advances and 
now with things returning slowly to normal 
the profession has the highest of hopes. 
The organization of the libraries is much 
the same as that overseas, but there is no com- 
parison in size or in staffing. The largest li- 
brary is the General Assembly or Parliamen- 
tary Library, as it is more commonly called. 
This was established in 1856 and now has 
about 180,000 volumes on its shelves. It is 
the library of deposit for New Zealand copy- 
right, and for official publications received 
under international exchange, while at the 
same time it is the library of the legislature. 
Each of the four main centers—Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin — 
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has its university with small but very well 
chosen collections of books, and in addition 
there are four excellent public libraries, one 
(Christchurch) strangely enough under the 
control of the university. More than a third 
of the population of the Dominion lives in 
these cities, and this gives them a great ad- 
vantage in library service. Wellington has 
recently erected a modern library building, 
but with Christchurch still levies a subscrip- 
tion rate from its borrowers, while it was only 
at the beginning of 1946 that Auckland 
“went free."” The size of the library and gen- 
erally the service progressively decline with 
the smaller centers until we arrive at the small 
collection run by a voluntary worker. The 
Turnbull Library must also be mentioned. 
This library given to the people of New Zea- 
land in 1918 was the life work of Alexander 
Turnbull. It specializes in English literature 
and in New Zealandiana, and is reputed to 
have the best collection of Milton outside the 
British Museum. 

But the development which is proving to 
be of greatest interest is the National Library 
Service. From 1877 the smaller public librar- 
ies were assisted by a grant from the govern- 
ment to be used in the purchase of books and 
periodicals, but with the depression of the 
Thirties, this was no longer paid. When the 
question of its renewal was considered a few 
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years later it was decided that it would be far 
more satisfactory to spend the money on 
books for a central organization, loaning the 
books out and transferring them when no 
longer required. Thus in 1938, the Country 
Library Service, as it was first called, com- 
menced operations. At the end of the first 
year’s activities, it had about ten thousand 
books, a staff of ten, and two vans. Today it 
has a permissable staff of 95, its book vote is 
£17,000. ($51,000), and the stock is well 
over 3 00 volumes, nearly 200,000 being 
for adult reading, the remainder for children. 
Forty per cent of the former is fiction. It is 
hoped that shortly the National Library Serv- 
iceawill have five vans in operation. 


~ 


Methods Used 


The service works directly with the library 
authorities concerned and by four methods. 
The first allows free loans of books to librar- 
ies controlled by local authorities who agree 
to make their libraries free and to maintain 
reasonable standards of library service. Be- 
fore the Country Library Service commenced 
operations few of the smaller libraries were 
free, but in the first year 16 took advantage 
of the free loans and today the figure is nearer 
70. The number of books loaned to any one 
library is dependent on the population served 
by the library. In 1938 the upper limit was a 
population of 2,500 and books were provided 
at the rate of 15 per 100 of population. 
Today the maximum loan is 1,000 volumes 
for libraries in the 10,000—15,000 popula- 
tion group, and smaller libraries are supplied 
on sliding scale with a minimum loan of 200 
volumes. Libraries serving a larger popula- 
tion and not one of the four main centers may 
receive subject loan collections, and of course 
take advantage of interloan facilities. 


The second means of service is designed to 
help the small subscription library. Books are 
supplied to these at a small rental and about 
500 libraries take advantage ‘of this. The 
loans average 75 books and about 38,000 
books are on loan at any one time. This serv- 
ice was intended only as a transitional one 
and it is hoped that eventually it will die out. 
The two remaining methods are for readers 
without any properly organized library: if 
there are sufficient to form a group a small 
collection is loaned to them, while for isolated 
readers the service makes provision for the 
sending of books to the individual. 


All of the above are entitled to ask for 
books that are needed for special reading of 
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an informational kind and the first three for 
the subject loan collections. These latter are 
balanced collections dealing with any subject 
and are designed for the use of study groups, 
workers’ educational associations, and the 
like. The most popular collections are those 
dealing with gardening, but others cover 
child care, New Zealand, sports, etc., and are 
available on loan for periods up to two 
months. 

The supply of literature to children is no 
small part of the work of the National Li- 
brary Service and about 150,000 books are 
available for this purpose. The distribution 
is done mainly through the schools and over 
1,200 take advantage of the scheme. Ref- 


“erence collections are being built up in the 


main centers, and it is hoped that in time 
children will receive the same service as 
adults. 


The free supply of literature to the smaller 
libraries has had a direct influence on the 
standard of service, not only through the pro- 
vision of books but by preference to the free 
libraries and by the insistence on a certain 
standard from them. It was hoped that this 
latter would be further improved by the pro- 
vision of trained staff who could be loaned 
out as required. The difficulty lay in obtain- 
ing the trained staff. At first it was the prac- 
tice of New Zealand librarians to take corre- 
spondence courses of the English Library As- 
sociation, then the New Zealand Library 
Association stepped in and began its own 
training course. These only catered to those 
actually engaged in library work, and made 
no provision for those wishing to enter the 
profession, so in February 1946 the library 
school was begun. Through the generosity of 
the United States Government, Dr. Mary Par- 
sons of the U.S. Information Library in Well- 
ington was able to act as director. Despite 
considerable difficulties in the way of teach- 
ing staff and in the provision of textbooks the 
school’s first year produced 29 students now 
engaged in the practice of librarianship. 

The school is an integral part of the Na- 
tional Library Service and is administered as 
such—the ‘National Library Service is part of 
the Education Department. Students are paid 
a wage while undergoing the course similar 
to that of teachers under training so that they 
are not entirely dependent on their own 
resources. Whether this method will prove 
more satisfactory than that of attaching the 
school to a university remains to be seen, but 
at least it was got under way with a minimum 

(Continued on page 620) 
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Books Go Far in Australia’s Outback 


By Susan Barrie * 


JPAMILIES in remote parts of the Austral- 

ian continent where the nearest neighbor 
may be fifty or one hundred miles away de- 
pend upon books for much of their entertain- 
ment and information. Already the Flying 
Doctor Service has brought them modern 
medical and nursing facilities. As a logical 
development of this service the first flying 
library has been organized in the state of New 
South Wales. 

Professor Macdonald Holmes, head of the 
Geography Department at the University of 
Sydney, works with the Sydney Sectional 
Council to direct the collection of suitable lit- 
erature. He has the support of a women’s 
auxiliary, which renovates, packs, and dis- 
patches most of the books for distribution 
through Dr. J. G. Woods, the flying doctor 
stationed at Broken Hill, in the far west of 
New South Wales. 

The library service began at Christmas 
1946, when Sydney publishers gave 200 
books to be distributed by the flying doctor. 
Other sympathetic people have since pre- 
sented whole home libraries to build up the 
stock-pile of reading material. The women’s 
auxiliary also raises funds on its own initia- 
tive with lectures, garden fetes, flower shows, 
and other gatherings. 

Children’s stories for boys and _ girls, 
rugged yarns for tough old bushmen, ro- 
mances for lonely countrywomen, volumes 


* Writer and radio broadcaster, Australian Department 
of Information, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


of Australian poetry on the strange beauty of 
the inland—all are received in the outback 
with gratitude. 


Finances 


The Flying Doctor Service is financed 
mainly by money privately subscribed, al- 
though the federal government now allows 
it a subsidy of £7,500 ($24,575) a year. 
Each flying doctor base costs about £7,000 
($22,500) a year to #in, and as there are 
eight bases scattered throughout the Com- 
monwealth the collection of funds is a never- 
ending task for the local councils of the serv- 
ice which operate in each of the six capital 
cities. 

Apart from the federal government sub- 
sidy, interested states share the £1,000 
($3,250) annual grant by the H. V. McKay 
Trust. In New South Wales the state gov- 
ernment allows an annual subsidy of £1,000 
($3,250) to the service. Queensland gets £1 
($3.25) subsidy from the state government 
for every £1 raised privately. New South 
Wales and some of the other states also have 
a contributory scheme, by which each prop- 
erty owner in an area serviced by the flying 
doctor contributes so much per thousand 
sheep. 

Each flying doctor base is constantly in 
touch with outlying homesteads through the 
pedal radio “transceiver” sets developed in 
1925 by an Australian radio engineer, Alfred 





Aerial ambulance taking off at the Wireless Base, Broken Hill 
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Tregear. And now, in addition to receiving 
details of medical needs and food supplies 
and giving first-aid service through the radio, 
the base operator can also discover the settlers’ 
requirements in reading matter. 

New South Wales, so far the only state 
which has a flying nurse to work with the 
doctor, has no trouble in distributing the 
books collected. At the Broken Hill Base, the 
wife of the wireless operator acts as an un- 
official librarian, filing the books and pack- 
ing them ready for Dr. Woods or Sister 
Blanch to take with them when they visit 
isolated homesteads in answer to radio calls. 


Bush Book €lub 


The Bush Book Cla of New South Wales 
is another excellent means of keeping out- 
back people supplied with books. Last year 
the club distributed 8,000 books, and an even 
larger number of illustrated papers and maga- 
zines. The club was founded in 1909, and is 
affiliated with the Victorian League. Unlike 
the flying library, it is not an entirely free 
service, but any country people may become 
subscribers for the nominal sum of 2/6 (40c) 
a year. They must also pay freight or postage 
on each parcel of books for which they apply, 
average cost being 1/- (16c) by rail or 2/- 
(32c) by post to any part of the state. Often 
the books travel more than 300 miles to their 
destination. 





Pedal wireless receiving and transmitting 
set, operated on the latticed verandah of 
Newry Station, Northern Territory 
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Australian Official Photo 


Voluntary helpers pack books in Sydney 
for the Bush Book Club 


Letters received from the club's many 
members bear witness to its success. From the 
remote town of Cullenburrawong, a lonely 
countrywoman describes herself as ‘‘a bit 
barmy about books.” She writes that she was 
a city girl, and found farm life intolerably 
lonely, cut off from the theater and movies. 
But, with regular parcels of books from the 
Bush Book Club, she is now content. 


Victoria League 


There are Bush Book Clubs, or similar 
organizations in other Australian states. 
Queensland, Victoria, and South Australia 
have clubs affiliated, as in New South Wales, 
with the Victoria League. Each individual 
subscriber gets, as nearly as possible, the type 
of reading matter he or she requires. Each 
parcel contains six books, and a good selec. 
tion of periodicals. Subscribers can write for 
parcels as often as they wish. Some ask for 
them each month—others only once a year. 
Literary tastes vary from the wild west yarns 
and detective thrillers to Shakespeare, Dick 
ens, and Joseph Conrad. Australian authors 
rank high on the list of favorites. 

And perhaps the most important function 
of the Bush Book Club is to open up for chil- 
dren of the outback whole new worlds of 
romance and adventure. 
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The Public Library in Britain 


By Charles 


| Ts public libraries of Manchester, Eng“ 

land (not including, of course, the other 
great libraries in this city), contain over one 
million volumes, apart from other records 
such as pamphlets, photographs, maps, charts, 
etc., which amount to about the same total. 
These municipal libraries made six and a half 
million issues of books to readers in 1946. 

The headquarters of this system of librar- 
ies is in the main building, the central library 
in St. Peter's Square. This was opened by 
King George V in 1934. The building is 
circular and is, by this very fact alone, fa- 
miliar to all citizens. It is an all-Common- 
wealth product. The stone is hewn from 
English quarries, the furniture is made by 
local craftsmen from timber grown in the 
Dominions of Australia, Canada, and the 
Union of South Africa. The whole of the 
steel construction is British. 

The building is all-electric, with no other 
form of power or light—a contribution to the 
“smokeless” city of tomorrow! All air in the 
library is first drawn into the air-conditioning 
plant. There it is washed with oil filters and 
with water, heated to the required tempera- 
ture, and then pumped into the various de- 
partments on each of the six floors. Simul- 
taneously extractors withdraw the stale air. 

This great central library was erected at a 
cost of more than £400,000 excluding the 
cost of the site. Today as well as serving the 
inhabitants of Manchester, it is the regional 
headquarters of a cooperative system of li- 
braries in the northwest area of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. In all, there are nearly 100 
libraries. 

Over the principal entrance is a memorial 
window in stained glass to England’s Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. On the ground floor, near- 
est to the entrance are the departments of 
commerce, with an information bureau spe- 
cially designed for quick service, and the li- 
brary of science and technology. Behind these 
are bookstacks, containing the main stock of 
books on these subjects. 

The first floor contains the periodicals 
room, the home reading library, issuing about 
3,000 volumes every day; and the exhibition 


hall. On the same floor there is the main 
* City Librarian of Manchester, England. 
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reading room, built on the bookstack, four 
floors of which are immediately below it. 
The center of the reference library service, 
this room seats over 300 readers, each with 
his own electric light on the table. In the 
center of the room is the circular service 
counter, to which lifts bring the books from 
the stacks as the readers call for them. Each 
application is electrically timed, and it may 
be of some interest—especially to librarians 
—to record that the average time a reader has 
to wait for a book is two to four minutes. 


Largest Music Collection 


Although most public libraries have collec- 
tions of music and books on music, this li- 
brary contains, on the second floor, what is 
probably the largest public music-lending li- 
brary in the world. It contains nearly half a 
million items, from encyclopedic works to in- 
strumental parts for orchestras. On the sec- 
ond floor, too, is a series of rooms for re- 
search workers and for adult educational 
groups. Twelve small rooms—carrels as we 
call them—are for readers engaged in special 
research. This service, like all other book 
services of the library, is entirely free to the 
reader. There are three large rooms, each 
capable of accommodating study groups and 
audiences up to 75 in number. 

The administration department occupies 
the whole of the third floor. Books straight 
from the booksellers are here recorded, cata- 
loged, and classified. From there they are 
distributed to the 53 separate libraries com- 
prising this public library system. Here also 
is the office of the regional library service. 

The workers in this building—everyone is 
included in that term, from the city librarian 
to the engineer and his staff—have their own 
rooms. The library is, of course, open all day, 
from 9 A.M to 9 P.M. Provision for the staff 
includes an all-electric kitchen, with dining 
room attached, a first-aid room, “‘quiet”’ 
rooms in which they can rest when off duty, 
and study rooms where are available all the 
books on librarianship which the student- 
librarians require. Staff recreation rooms, 
with radio-gramophone, piano, billiard table, 
table tennis, etc., are also provided. 
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British Information Services 


MANCHESTER Civic LIBRARY 


Although there are children’s departments 
in every branch library, there is no special 
room for children in the central library. Very 
few children live in the center of the city. 
What few there are can get the books they 
require from the “ parents’ collection’’ in the 
home reading library on the first floor. But 
on the top floor the supervisor of work with 
children has her office. She has a collection 
of children’s books which can be freely ex- 
amined by teachers, parents, youth club lead- 
ers, and others interested in the welfare of 
the child. 

Another department on this floor is de- 
voted to deposit libraries. This is a new fea- 
ture for public libraries. These deposit li- 
braries belong to various professional, tech- 
nical, and cultural organizations in the city. 
Legally the associations still own them, but 
once the collections are deposited in the li- 
brary they cannot be taken away, except by 
permission of the libraries’ committee. Thus 
the libraries obtain valuable special collec- 
tions for general use by readers in the ref- 
erence library. The members of the various 
societies are assured that their volumes are 
available to them every day, and are cared for 
by professional librarians. These deposit li- 
braries contain books on very diverse sub- 
jects, such as cost accounting and philately. 

On the top floor, too, are the binding, pho- 
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tographic, and printing departments of the 
library. Here are bound those books which 
cannot, for various reasons, be sent out to a 
binding establishment — rare books, manu- 
scripts, books in daily demand, for example. 
We cannot deal with all our binding our- 
selves, for in an average year we have to bind 
at least 50,000 volumes. The printing depart- 
ment supplies the many forms, book labels, 
letter paper, circulars, etc., in constant use in 
the libraries. In the reference library, for 
example, over one million application forms 
are required every year. The photographic 
department is a service for readers, who can 
by this means, at a very small cost, have re- 
produced for them extracts from newspapers, 
books, periodicals, or reproductions of maps, 
charts, diagrams, photographs, etc. 

In the basement of the building is a little 
theater, seating about three hundred people 
and designed to further the work of the li- 
braries by means of dramatic productions, 
lectures, film shows, concerts, etc. 

The public library today is recognized 
throughout the country as an indispensable 
part of local government service. It is essen- 
tial to the reader striving to read wisely and 
systematically. In Britain, it is firmly be- 
lieved that such a service, to be really effec- 
tive, must be — as indeed it is — absolutely 
free to all who care to use it. 
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Letter from Austria 
By Grace H. Howard * 


| 4 just come from a brisk walk down the 

Landstrasse in Linz-an-der-Donau, stop- 
ping on my way back to get my week’s supply 
of books. Today's bundle consists of Beard’s 
Republic and Basic History of the United 
States, Benét’s Western Star, Santayana’s Per- 
sons and Places, and Sigrid Unset’s Bridal 
Wreath. Nothing new, nothing startling. 
Just some books I hadn't yet had time to read 
slowly. And at the place I got these there are 
hundreds more, to read fast or slowly, or to 
reread. In fact, if I stay in Austria a year, it 
won't be long enough to read all the books I 
would choose from those that are available. 

All this potential reading in a small city in 
Central Europe. Who would have thought it ? 
Not I. 

Back in the United States I had spent a 
whole month mulling over the problem of 
what books to take with me on a year-long 
stay in a foreign land. The quartermaster at 
Fort Sheridan would supply a strong crate to 
hold them. I made lists of books to buy. I 
chose and sorted (and then did it over again) 
from my own shelves. Until a last minute 
letter came from my husband, full of instruc- 
tions. . and for heaven's sake, don’t 
bring a lot of books. There are plenty here.” 

But of what kind of books were there 
plenty there? Of books in the German, it 
went without saying. Did he fondly think 
that, because I could read simplified versions 
of Til Eulenspiegel and Baron Minchhausen 
in German, I could swing easily into German 
history, philosophy, and modern fiction in the 
original? Or were there great sections of 
English and American books in the Austrian 
public libraries ? 


Army Wife Obeys 


An Army wife obeys orders. I tore up the 
lists and put the chosen volumes back on the 
shelves. 

Everything had been packed but one lone 
foot locker reserved for overflow. I threw in 
an Encyclopaedia Britannica atlas, an Oxford 
dictionary and a Webster's Collegiate, a big 
fat German dictionary (relic of college days), 
Baedecker’s Austria (awfully old, but I was 
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lucky to have it), H. G. Well’s Outline of 
History, and a Bible. One couldn't call these 
books and let it go at that. They were neces- 
sities, like safety pins. The rest of the locker 
was dutifully packed with authentic overflow, 
namely: three dozen coat-hangers, a drip 
coffeepot, an egg beater, a pair of galoshes, 
and a lot of laundry soap and anchovy paste 
held down by an Army blanket. 

Then I worried all the way over, studying 
German like mad, just in case. . . . 

When you find you are to have only two 
weeks in Vienna, you don’t spend time read- 
ing. Neither do you sit and read in Salzburg 
on a ten-day visit. But when you are at last 
domiciled, fairly permanently, in Linz—and 
there's lots of time to go to the opera, to see 
churches, museums, castles, and old Roman 
fortifications—naturally you begin to think 
of books. So it has been only in Linz that I 
have made my weekly trips. I could have 
done it in Vienna or Salzburg. 


Not for Americans 


How does it happen that there are all 
these American books in a small city on the 
Danube, four thousand miles from home? In 
the first place, they are not here primarily for 
me, or for any other American. The books 
are here for the Austrians. It’s only because 
Austrians are genial, generous, openhanded, 
casually unconcerned with the letter of the 
law, that I, as-an American, benefit. Of 
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course, back of the generous Austrians is an- 
other generous (or is it farseeing?) people— 
the people of the United States. 

There's a branch of the U.S. Army Forces 
in Austria called 1.$.B.—Information Serv- 
ices Branch. One of its missions is to bring 
information about the United States to the 
people of the countries we are now occupying. 
In each of the main cities in American zones 
this section has rented a building in a con- 
spicuous spot and set up a United States In- 
formation Center. 

We passed the Linz Center first one eve- 
ning after the place was closed. The windows 
were brightly lighted, in great contrast to the 
neighboring dark Austrian shops. “This is 
where you can get books,” said the colonel. 
We stopped to look. 

One window held pictures of Mount Wil- 
son and the observatory with descriptions 
and explanations in German. The next was 
labeled “Schafzucht in Montana,” and held 
huge pictures of Montana pastures and moun- 
tains and thousands of sheep. The next win- 
dow we couldn't see very well because there 
was such a crowd of people before it. It had 
pictures of the new models of American cars. 
All I could see was one big black Packard up 
at the top. 


Book Display a la Linz 


The fourth window held books, in bal- 
anced arrangement. And, so help me, this is 
what I saw: 

Bedside Book of Famous American Stories 

The International Steel Cartel 

Race, Language, and Culture 

Small Sawmill Businesses 

Main Currents in American Thought 

Oxford Companion to English Literature 

Oxford Companion to American Litera- 

ture 

Diseases and Parasites of Poultry 

Searchlight on Peace Plans 

Collected Sonnets of Edna St. Vincent 

Millay 

I was down there by nine o'clock the next 
morning. 

There were two good-sized rooms, one 
downstairs and one upstairs. In the lower 
room were all the hundreds of war depart- 
ment manuals on every subject under the sun. 
There were the popular American magazines: 
Life, Time, Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, 
Look, Vogue, etc. There were also New 
York papers. In the upper room were the 
books and the more serious magazines— 
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Information about United State: 
available here 


dozens of magazines I'd never heard of, on 
engineering, electricity, medicine, science, 
agriculture. Also, glory be, Harper's, the 
Atlantic, and the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

I walked around the bookshelves. I passed 
up the section on medicine and surgery 
Also those on construction and engineering, 
on agriculture, on chemistry and physics 
Those labeled art, music, theater, history, 
biography were more my kind. One group 
of shelves had a placard above: ‘“‘Life in 
America.” This section, I found out later, is 
the most used of all. Here were books on 
American folklore, American politics, democ- 
racy, economic history, the ballot, civil liber- 
ties—even a Rules and Manual of the US. 
Senate. Here, too, were books like Mencken's 
American Language, seven books on Jeffer 
son, The Education of Henry Adams, the 
Federalist papers by Alexander Hamilton. 

On the reference shelves are three sets of 
encyclopedias, including the Britannica, a 
Roget, a dozen big and little English diction 
aries, and the biggest greenest book I've ever 
seen, called Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers. 


Fiction Slight and Strange 


The fiction was slight and, strangely, most 
of it in German translation published, also 
strangely, in Stockholm. I opened one, 
that morning—Menschliche Komédie—and 
read: “Ein kleiner Junge, namens Ulysses 
Macauley, stand eines Tages bei dem frische 
Loch.” Saroyan language made easy German. 
I'd take it home and read it over again, in 
the German. Also some others I'd chosen. 
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But could I? The books were for the Aus- 
trians. I was an American. Special Service 
and Red Cross are supposed to take care of 
me, 

“But of course, gvddige Frau... .” said 
the smiling Austrian girl. And since then 
the gnddige Frau has been a regular visitor. 

All this for the Austrians. Is it worth 
while? About a hundred Linz citizens come 
in each day. The monthly average is over 
three thousand. 

Who are they? Well, today, for instance, 
during the hour that I was there, in the down- 
stairs room six boys and girls of high school 
age sat looking at Life, Look, and Popular 
Mechanics. Two elderly men were reading 
New York papers. One man was busy select- 
ing all the manuals that had to do with in- 
surance. Three women sat at a table with 
copies of Vogue, making sketches of sleeves 
and hemlines. In the upstairs room there 
were two doctors going through the medical 
magazines. One man with pencil and note- 
book was reading a magazine on electrical 
engineering. Someone else was writing a 
letter with the help of a dictionary. A teen- 
age girl was writing a theme with a pile of 
American history books in front of her. And 
two men were pouring over the K’s in the 
Bronx, Queens, and Manhattan telephone 
directories ! 

Hundreds of books are taken out each 
month. Not one book has been lost or dam- 
aged, although many are soiled and dog- 


eared. We've found that there’s a hunger 
here, amounting almost to a passion, to know 
about everything American. American cars, 
American clothes, American government, 
American everything. 


Libraries Are Busy 


The Army, with these libraries (there are 
twenty in our zone in Germany, four in Aus- 
tria, seventeen in Japan, seven in Korea, with 
eleven more soon to open) has been attempt- 
ing to satisfy that hunger to some degree. | 
don’t know anything about the response in 
Japan or Korea, but in Austria and Germany 
the centers are busy, busy places. The Stutt- 
gart library loaned over eleven thousand 
books and periodicals in its first three months 
of operation. An exhibit of children’s books 
at another center was visited by twenty thou- 
sand people. And so on. 

Now another agency is going to take over 
this “Information about America’ program. 
May it be carried on far into the future, and 
as efficiently and understandingly as the 
Army has done it—I know so well that it is 
appreciated and valued here in Central 
Europe. 

Propaganda? You might call it that. But 
is there anything wrong with this kind? It’s 
there—that’s all. The Austrians and Ger- 


mans can take it or leave it. Every visitor 
comes voluntarily. That's the kind of “‘prop- 
aganda” America stands for. 





U.S. INFORMATION CENTER ON A BUSY STREET CORNER IN VIENNA 
One and all may get information about America here 
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Library Instruction at Brooklyn College 


By Rose Z. Sellers * 
Illustrated by Saul Lambert t 


AMONG the delightful excuses Benjamin 

Franklin gave for writing his autobiog- 
raphy was that “the conducing means I made 
use of, which with the blessing of God so 
well succeeded, my posterity may like to 
know, as they may find some of them suit- 
able to their own situations, and therefore 
fit to be initiated.” 


This article is intended primarily for those 
who are considering the advisability of giv- 
ing library instruction te freshmen, what to 
give them, and, how to go about providing 
it. Our modest first attempts at initiating the 
newly arrived students into the mysteries of 
library practice took the form of a library 
tour, a crowded, twenty-minute lecture in 
which all the librarians took part. It pre- 
sented a bird's-eye view of the library's facili- 
ties—physical and bookish. It was as non- 
technical as possible and aimed at acquaint- 
ing the student with what each floor had to 
offer and where to go if he were stumped. 


Orientation Tour 


The tour was given during Freshman Ori- 
entation Week as part of a program spon- 
sored by the dean’s office to acquaint the en- 
trant with the campus. Since the bewildered 
freshman was trotted through four fairly 
complicated buildings, exposed to native en- 
thusiasts in each, and required to take all 
kinds of examinations besides, we felt that 
if we got across to him that reserves were on 
the third floor, the main and reference collec- 
tions on the second, periodicals and docu- 
ments on the first, and tnat all of it was 
serviced by an unstuffy and approachable 
staff, we were accomplishing a great deal. 


Although we felt that the tour served a 
useful purpose (as a matter of fact, we still 
offer it as part of our orientation program), 
it became clear that something more elabo- 
rate was needed, and a Committee on Library 
Instruction was set up to consider other pos- 
sibilities. The committee decided that a lec- 


* Chief Circulation Librarian, Brooklyn College Library. 
+ Student Assistant, Brooklyn College Library. 
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ture on library usage would be our best plan, 
particularly since it could fit into an existing 
program of lectures sponsored by the per- 
sonnel department —a series of instructive 
talks given in various fields. 

The new student was exposed to data on 
how to dress, how to study, how to take ex- 





aminations, etc. Our part in it was “how to 
use the library.’" The underlying idea was a 
good one, and we were glad to be a part of 
it while we accustomed ourselves to lecturing. 
However, there were two unattractive fea- 
tures; the first and more important was that 
the entire program was voluntary and seldom 
reached more than half the freshmen; the 
second was that we didn’t feel the auspices 
were scholarly enough. Our esoteric infor- 
mation didn’t quite belong (we felt) with 
discussions, however important, on “‘choos- 
ing the right lipstick”! 


C 00 perative Ex periment 


It was therefore decided to enlist the co- 
operation of the English department—par- 
ticularly its committee on required composi- 
tion (English 1). We suggested to them the 
inclusion of a library lecture during one of 
the regular class meetings. The enthusiasm 
of a few die-hards on the English committee 
was not notably overwhelming—who knew 
English source books better than English in- 
structors? ? ?— but the willingness of the 
others to experiment carried the day. The 
library committee members went to work, 
spurred on by the need to prove themselves. 
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Our goal was a lecture which would be 
elementary enough to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the library’s resources, and broad 
enough to cover bibliographical procedures. 
We finally decided to include the following 
topics: 

I. Need for the Lecture 
II. The Catalog 
A. Author-Title Catalog 
1. Types of author entry 
2. Title card as main entry 
3. Title card as secondary entry 
4. Periodical card 
B. Subject Catalog 
1. What constitutes a subject 
2. Subdivisions of time, place, form 
Ill. Bibliographies and Indexes 
A. Books and parts of Books 
B. Magazines, Pamphlets, 
documents 

IV. Recapitulation 

A. Steps in looking up a subject 
B. How to make a bibliography 
C. Special Reference Services 


Since the blackboard method we had used 
before to illustrate items which have to be 
seen to be explained, had proven inadequate 
and time-consuming, we decided to use slides, 
and made them for the following items: 


Government 


1. Catalog cards showing: 
a) impersonal authorship 
b) the title card as secondary entry 
c) an anonymous classic 
d) a periodical entry 
e) a person as subject 
f) a subject with form subdivision 


2. A page from the body of the International 
Index to Periodicals 


3. The key to periodicals indexed in the Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals 


4. The title page of the Art Index 
5. A sample bibliography 


Finally, as a check-up, we planned a prob- 
lem sheet, to be distributed at the lecture and 
turned in to the instructor at a time desig- 
nated by him. The questions were carefully 
thought out so that only one answer was pos- 
sible, and so that the questions could be used 
again the following term. They covered every 
topic included in the lecture. 

When the first draft of the question sheet 
was ready, a copy together with a note ex- 
plaining the purpose served by each question, 
was sent to every English instructor with a 
request that he feel free to suggest changes 
or additions. This move gained us their good 
will and two excellent suggestions which were 
incorporated into the final stencil. The ques- 
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tions were weighted, space was left for scor- 
ing, and each instructor was thoughtfully 
provided with a key. 

At the bottom of each sheet we appended 
two notes, one cautioning the overly ambi- 
tious “researcher” (freshmen never write 
term papers — they do “research on a 
theme’’!) to select subjects on which our 
library had adequate material ; and the second 
note informing the student of the advisory 
service on freshman themes offered by the 
reference division, and listing the schedule 
of hours for that service. 


Enlisting Student Interest 


The question of how to enlist student in- 
terest was solved by postponing the lecture 
until the term theme assignment had been 
made and the students needed the help we 
could give them. 

Five librarians lectured to thirty classes in 
thirteen lectures over a period of three weeks. 
The students came in groups of from one to 
three classes, escorted by their instructors, 
who sat in on the lectures (a practice I 
strongly recommend ). 


Warning to the Unwary 


Each of the lecturers delivered her speech 
at least twice during the three-week period, 
and was assisted by a clerk who helped dis- 
tribute material and handled the slide pro- 
jector. At this point, I wish to sound a note 
of warning to the unwary. Be sure you re- 
hearse the act beforehand so that you can be 
certain: 

1. the slides can be seen from the last row 

2. your wire plug is not 3-pronged when your 

wall outlet permits of only two 

3. the window shades work 

4. your cues are set 


Nothing will make it harder for the lec- 
turer to recapture her giggling audience's 
attention than to have her inquire archly 
whether the students can think of an example 
of the person as subject, when the slide for 
Jerrold’s book on Petrarch has already been 
flashed on the screen behind her! 


When the puzzled students arrived in the 
lecture hall, they found two items on their 
chairs—the’ problem sheet (which gave them 
pause and made them respectfully attentive ) 
and a copy of “Clue,” the Brooklyn College 
Library student handbook, whose humerous 
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illustrations made most of them grin. The 
latter item also proved helpful as a partial 
summary of the lecture." 

Questions were permitted before every 
change in subject and also at the end of the 
lecture. Their number and their variety were 
a delight to the lecturer and an eye opener 
to the instructors. 

When nearly half the lectures had been 
delivered, our committee wrote to the English 
instructors thanking them for their coopera- 
tion and inviting their comments. Their re- 
action to the lectures was overwhelmingly 
favorable, one harassed teacher referring to 
them as a godsend! The use of slides was a 
feature everyone heartily approved, the gen- 
eral comment being that ‘they made the lec- 
ture vivid and enhanced the general interest 
of the student.” 


n 


Ques TIONS h 


Evidence of the success of our lecture came 
from two other sources—the students, who 
voiced their appreciation of the help it gave 
them, and the reference division, whose mem- 
bers were in a most strategic position to check 
through their advisory desk. The latter had 
been set up to help freshmen with the biblio- 
graphical phase of their term themes. The 
reference librarians reported that during the 
term before the lecture was given, that desk 
was uncomfortably busy because the students 
were floundering in a sea of records and 
materials, to which they had no key. After 
the lecture, however, business fell off to a 
marked degree. The chief of the division 
unhesitatingly attributed it to the lecture. 

One of the unlooked-for but nonetheless 
agreeable by-products of the scheme was the 
wholesome mutual respect which resulted 
from our committee's close cooperation with 
the English department. I was pleasantly 
surprised when one of the instructors grace- 
fully admitted that she had been glad it was 
I and not she who had to face the barrage of 


1 Copies of the problem sheet and of ‘‘Clue’’ will be sent 
on request as long as the supply holds out. 
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questions during the question period, since 
the students were unkind enough to wander 
all over the field of knowledge in their ques- 
tions instead of cleaving to English litera- 
ture, with which she could claim to be on 
more intimate terms than I. But when she ~ 
followed this up with an unsolicited admis- 
sion that library lectures had best be given by 
librarians—then I knew that the millenium 
was at hand! 


s 68 
LIBRARIES IN NEW ZEALAND 


(Continued from page 610) 


of fuss and a sufficient input of students 
assured. 

The other work of the National Library 
Service is bibliographical. The origin of this 
was partly necessity but largely caused by the 
government's import restrictions. In 1938 
when overseas funds were running low, the 
import of books was cut 50 per cent, but in 
order that libraries (other than government 
libraries) should not suffer, arrangements 
were made for the Country Library Service 
to issue licenses to permit them to import 
books up to the amount of their 1938 vote. 
It was soon realized that a list of the books 
so obtained would be the nucleus of a union 
catalog and would show whether copies of all 
worth-while literature were reaching New 
Zealand. This was further strengthened by 
receiving cards for all recent accessions from 
the main libraries. Arrangements were pro- 
gressing to include cards for older material 
from microfilm, but the outbreak of the war 
prevented the Carnegie Corporation from 
forwarding a camera. It is hoped that the 
work will be carried out before long. The 
National Library Center, as this portion of 
the National Library Service is called, also 
acts as a Clearinghouse for interlibrary loan 

Such then is a brief survey of the New 
Zealand library scene. What it will be ten 
years hence we can only guess, but progress 
undoubtedly there will be. Now the New 
Zealand librarian is keen to learn not only 
from his colleagues in New Zealand but from 
the profession overseas. Four of his number 
were in the United States during 1946 either 
studying at library schools or just visiting, 
while in February of that year Lionel Mc- 
Colvin of the Westminster public libraries, 
London, visited the country. But the New 
Zealander will not be entirely satisfied until 
he is confident that the world has something 
to learn from him. 
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Library Training Workshop 


By Grace Hightower * 


Ts educational principle of learning by 

doing was put into practice by a group 
of twenty-seven teacher-librarians on the 
Georgia State College for Women campus 
last summer. The members of this group 
were selected because of their interest in li- 
brary work and the possibility of giving better 
service in schools and libraries over the state. 
As the group was interested in organizing 
and administering libraries to serve small 
high schools and elementary schools, it was 
decided to convert a classroom at Georgia 
Military College elementary school into a 
library. In each phase of the work theory 
met practice. 

Upon visiting the potential library the 
group realized the necessity for knowing the 
educational and community background of 
the school to be served. Also they felt the 
need to know approved standards for housing 
and equipment. To secure this information 
all available literature on the subjects was 
examined and discussed. The personnel of 
the workshop was then ready to draw up a 
floor plan with detailed specifications of what 
they recommended for Georgia Military Col- 
lege library. This was turned over to a car- 
penter to be followed in actually converting 
the room. 

Throughout the work the consultants re- 
mained in the background, ready at all times 
to advise and guide. The actual decisions 
were made by the workshoppers, based on in- 
formation gained from reading, discussions, 
and conferences. 

With each phase of the succeeding work 
on this project a similar procedure was fol- 
lowed: analysis of what needed doing, study 
of printed matter on the subject, consulting 
with experienced people, discussion of find- 
ings, planning of what and how to do, actu- 
ally carrying out plans made. Time was spent 
on weeding and discarding, mechanical prep- 
aration of books, classification and catalog- 
ing, filing, mending, magazine and book 
selection, and ordering. 

The personnel of the workshop worked as 
a group on the project. Concurrently they 
worked as individuals on plans for improving 
the library in their own school or community. 


* Peabody Librarian, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. 
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These plans covered improvements in serv- 
ices as well as physical setup. 

After completing the work on the physical 
library, work was begun on recommendations 
to the college teacher-librarian for administer- 
ing the library. This problem was analyzed 
and divided into the following parts: role of 
the librarian ; cooperative planning ; rules and 
policies ; statistics and reports ; instructions in 
the use of the library; publicity; the library's 
services. The personnel of the workshop di- 
vided themselves into groups for study of 
these topics and reported their findings to the 
entire group in panel discussion. 

Again the entire group worked on recom- 
mendations which took the form of a manual 
of services for the college library. Individu- 
ally they workéd on manuals of practices, 
procedures, and recommendations for their 
own situations. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


In view of the increasing use of audio- 
visual materials in instruction over the state, 
two days were set aside for concentration on 
the library’s responsibility in this field. Ex- 
perienced people were brought in to discuss 
with the workshop participants the types, use, 
and value of audio-visual materials. Demon- 
strations"were given in selection, use, hous- 
ing, and care of still pictures, slides, film- 
strips, records, and various projectors. 

The last problem, evaluation, was studied 
by reading general books on evaluation fol- 
lowed by a discussion. In the discussion cri- 
teria by which to evaluate were set up and 
methods of applying them to libraries and 
library services were pointed out. The final 
step was application of the principles of eval- 
uation in judging the workshop itself. 

The summary of the evaluation pointed out 
that very practical experiences were gained 
and very valuable attitudes established. The 
Library Training Workshop Report found 
that ‘Certain weaknesses of the program 
were recognized, but in the main, were weak- 
nesses of scheduling rather than faults within 
the course. It was felt that the entire broad 
picture of library service cannot be absorbed 
within six weeks, but the group agreed that 

(Continued on page 623) 
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The III-Lit Stack 


OR 


THE CASE OF THE MISSING PROFESSOR 
By Martin Erlich * 


Time—Spring 1948. 
Place—The circulation desk of any large library 
with a bookstack. 
Dramatis Personae—PROFESSOR JONES, a missing 
professor 
An underpaid librarian (almost any Jibrarian can 
play this part) 
URSULA, the girl with the golden hair, who is a 
student assistant. 
PROFESSOR SMITH, friend to Professor Jones. 
TORCHBEARERS (really flashlight bearers), etc. 


‘ “HAVE you seen Professor Jones?’ 
Professor Smith, who was visibly 
agitated, asked the librarian. 

“I have not,” replied the underpaid librar- 
ian. ‘‘Perhaps Ursula has. I shall ask her. 
Ursula, have you seen Professor Jones? He 
seems to have disappeared.” 

“I saw him this morning. He went that 
way.” (Pointing in the general direction of 
the stacks. For those unacquainted with li- 
brary terminology, the stacks are a device for 
keeping books away from the reader. ) 

"He must be somewhere around,” snapped 
Professor Smith. “You don’t think he ven- 
tured into the stacks, do you? The last time 
he went down into the stacks after some 
books about Shakespeare was in 1900. It was 
two weeks before he found his way back.” 

“The stacks!" gasped the underpaid librar- 
ian. 

“The dungeon,” sighed Ursula. ‘Another 
professorial appointment is in order. No 
one ever escapes from the stacks. Poor Prof. 
Jones.” 

“Yes, that must be the answer,” agreed the 
librarian. (She is still underpaid, but the ad- 
jective becomes repetitious.) “He threatened 
to go down there one of these days. He said 
he had to complete his research on the correct 
dating of the Shakespeare plays. Poor man, 
we must do something.” 

“Of course we must,” 
Smith. 

“Not a chance in a million,” sighed Ursula 
as as she resumed her filing duties. 


shouted Professor 


be * Student, School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“We will organize a search party and de- 
scend into the stacks. I am going to round up 
a few colleagues and students. I will be 
back,” promised Smith very MacArthurianly. 

“The last ten profs who went down into 
the stacks had to get John L. Lewis’ approv al 
and they were never heard from again,” said 
Ursula very casually. 

“I know,” answered the librarian, ‘but 
Professor Jones is such a prolific reader. We 
must save him. Think of our circulation fig- 
ures.” 

“We must keep our figures in circulation,” 
agreed the golden-haired girl. 

By this time, Smith and his troupe had re- 
turned. Each man was armed with a shovel, 
a gun, a gas mask, a flashlight, provisions for 
a year, portable cots, etc. 

“We will find Jones. Follow me, men,” 
said Smith very militantly. 

The brave men filed into the darkness. 
Would they ever be seen again? 

“What a pity,” said Ursula. “All those 
nice boys. We should get their names and 
addresses and put them in the card catalog 
in case some friends or relatives should come 
around asking about them. We refer people 
to the card catalog for everything else, you 
know.” 

(Sample catalog card as Ursula 
would have made it) 


Re7 Smith, Prof. and co. 
0000 


A journey to no-man’s land, by Prof. 


Smith and a bunch of nice boys. Phila. 
Mortuary publishing co. 1948. 
Halftitles: Stanley and Livingston 

1. Bones 2. Futility 3. Nice boys 

1. Title uu. Ursula Re7-0000 


“Ursula, how can you jest when something 
so terrible has happened ?”” whined the librar- 
ian. 

Professor Smith and his rescue crew had 
begun their perilous descent into the stacks. 
When they reached the subterranean levels, 
Smith, flashlight in hand and gun loaded, 
stumbled over the skeleton of some long-lost 
professor who foolishly went searching after 
forbidden knowledge. 
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“Alas! Poor professor, I knew him well. 
Professor Monk of the anthropology depart- 
ment—just another old fossil now. We must 
rescue Jones. Follow me, men,” said Smith 
more determined than ever to find Jones. 

The searchers wove in and out of a maze 
of bookshelves, so intricately arranged that 
even a psychologically-trained mouse would 
have had trouble finding his way out. Huge 
book lice, whose prehistoric ancestors would 
have been frightened to see them, feasted on 
biology books, Staircases as subtly placed as 
trapdoors appeared everywhere. Cobwebs as 
thick as cables hampered the movements of 
the seekers. Still the procession pushed on. 

“Don't fire unless you are attacked,” cau- 
tioned Professor Smith. ‘“We must find the 
stacks containing the Shakespeare collection. 
Jones was threatening to get his hands on 
some of those books before he died.” 


After three hours of diligent searching, 
Professor Smith discovered a microscopic 
piece of paper on the side of a shelf. With 
the aid of a high-powered magnifying glass, 
Professor Smith was able to decipher the 
words: Shakespeare Collection. 


“We are on the right trail,” shouted Smith. 
“I wonder if Jones got this far?” 


Professor Smith was not kept in doubt 
much longer. A ray of light pierced the dark- 
ness at‘the other end of somewhere in the 
stacks. 

“Is that you, Professor Jones?” shouted 
Smith jubilantly. 

“Yes,” came the meek reply. 

“Thank God we have found him! Rescued 
from the jaws of death!” cried Professor 
Smith. 


The procession trudged its weary way 
toward the missing professor. When the 
rescue party reached the professor, they 
stopped short. They were amazed. There 
was Professor Jones, perched on a cot with a 
flashlight in one hand and a book in the 
other. Other articles scattered about were: a 
shovel, a gun, a gas mask, boots, food enough 
for a small army, etc. 


The rescuers were even more surprised 
when Professor Jones would not be induced 
to leave the stack unless every member of the 
group promised to carry an armful of Shake- 
sperean books back to civilization. After 
much grumbling, the rescuers agreed and the 
safari made ready to return to the circulation 
desk. Fortunately for all, Professor Jones 
had taken a few precautionary measures. The 
spool of twine attached to his leg led to the 
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upper stack and safety. If no animal had 
eaten any portion of the twine they would 
be saved. 

Three hours later, the brave men staggered 
into the circulation desk. The underpaid li- 
brarian thought it was a meeting of the jani- 
torial staff. Ursula thought it was a traveling 
minstrel show. It was only when Professor 
Jones asked if he might be permitted to bor- 
row the book entitled, ‘Shakespeare Identi- 
fied,” that the librarian recognized his voice 
and consequently who the other men were. 
Both the librarian and Ursula were delighted 
to see Professor Jones and the rest of the men: 
Ursula joyfully removed Professor Jones’ li- 
brary card from the dead file. 

Thus ends the case of the ill-lit stack. 
(Ill-lit—a homemade abbreviation for illiter- 
ate.) What to do about it: less whats and 
more watts. Place light switches in conspicu- 
ous places. You cannot turn on a light unless 
you know where the switch is. Place lights at 
the head of every stairs. 

Print stack instructions in huge letters 
wherever necessary. Mark shelves in the 
stacks so that the contents of the shelves can 
be easily determined by reading the designa- 
tion on the side of the shelf. Huge lettering 
is once again the solution to the problem. 

Each library has its own stack of problems. 
The first step toward solving the problem is 
to make the people concerned Stack Con- 
SCiIOHUS, 


LIBRARY TRAINING 
WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 621) 


those aspects of the program that have been 
emphasized were of major importance to be- 
ginning teacher-librarians.”’ 


From the viewpoint of the consultants it 
was felt that the group covered the material 
on administration and cataloging outlined 
and recommended to the Southern Associa- 
tion at a joint meeting of representatives 
from the library committee, library training 
agencies, and state school library supervisors 
in Nashville last fall. Not only did they learn 
the theories usually taught in library training 
classes but they gained practice in how to 
apply these theories to a particular situation. 
The real evaluation of the workshop will 
come next fall when the participants return 
to their schools and begin to put into practice 
their plans for improved library service. 
Wonderful results are expected. 
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Ca the laborious hours spent por- 
ing Over income taxes in the past months, the 
long hours yet to be spent officially checking those 
same figures, and the to-cut-or-not-to-cut-the-tax 
discussion still going on in Congress as we go to 
press, it is quite natural that dollars and cents 
should be on our minds these days. 

From the library standpoint, this matter is just as 
vital as it is individually; it poses somewhat the 
same problem of juggling outgo with income, and 
offers an equally eternal hope that somehow, some- 
time, there will be more ‘‘to do with.” 

There are several ways in which this can happen, 
and several groups of individuals who can help it 
to become a reality. First of all are the trustees, 
those staunch citizens whose civic interest is called 
forth to the extent of giving their precious leisure 
hours to the cause of the library. Few of them 
suspect, in advance, what inroads the library is to 
make on their time, energy, and emotions, or how 
ardently they will embrace the library cause. But 
when that happens, the library is fortunate indeed, 
and happy the librarian with trustees of that caliber. 

In the Spring 1947 Yale Review, Wilmarth S. 
Lewis has a significant article on “The Layman and 
Libraries.” Pointing out that the scholar has an 
advantage in a library—"“he has, so to speak, guest 
privileges. He is hardly a layman there’’—he asks, 
“But what about the rest of us? Is there no role 
which an ordinary human being can play in a li- 
brary?” Then he proceeds to outline three such 
roles. The first is that of the trustee: 

Since libraries exist for and belong to laymen 
their reason for being is gone unless they have 
the interest and support of laymen. Certain lay- 
men are required to be associated with libraries 
by law. They are the trustees. Theirs is a com- 
plex role. Legally they are all-powerful, actually 
they must leave the running of the library to the 
librarians and assistants. They choose the librar- 
ian, they provide the funds, and that is probably 
about all they should do as trustees. . . . 

The ideal relationship between the board and 
the librarian exists when the chairman of the 
board and the librarian work easily as a team. 
When this occurs, the library is a going concern, 
bringing light and learning to its constituents. 


Another role that a layman can play is that of 
collector. Mr. Lewis advocates that “The library 
should attract to itself collectors who will give it 
collections which the library wants. A great library 
is a collection of collections.” 

Important as both these roles are in the growth 
and financial betterment of the library, there is 
another group, far more numerous, of laymen, from 
whom the library can hope for assistance. This 
group includes the “friends” of libraries, those 
banded together as “Friends of the Library” and 
those unofficial but extremely welcome warm- 
hearted individuals who recognize the library's need 
and meet it with personal aid or bequest. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


The groups of ‘friends’ form a constantly grow- 
ing and ever more enthusiastic movement in many 
parts of the country, although, as Mr. Lewis notes, 
“The idea originated not in the United States but 
in France with Les Amis de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. Sir William Osler instigated a similar asso- 
ciation at Oxford, the Friends of the Bodleian.”’ 
The Friends of the Library groups have the great 
merit of fostering community spirit, at the same 
time inculcating library principles and goals in the 
minds of their members, and—to quote Mr. Lewis 
once more—"'their enthusiasm and spirit will be in- 
fectious, for people like to give to libraries once 
they have conquered their fear of them and realized 
that libraries need their help.” 


But what of the individuals to whom libraries 
are indebted? Of course, the largest donors come 
first to mind. There is John DeFerrari in Boston, 
the son of Italian immigrants, who left grammar 
school to earn his living selling fruit, and who last 
fall, at the age of eighty-four, gave a trust fund of 
more than a million dollars to the Boston Public 
Library. He credited his spare-time reading at the 
library with helping him to make his fortune. 

And then there is Edward Dixon Westfall, the 
Texas ranger and ranchman, who left his entire 
estate—more than a thousand acres of farm land- 
to the San Antonio Public Library. Every year on 
the anniversary of its benefactor’s birth, the San 
Antonio Public Library celebrates this generous be- 
quest, the only instance known in which a donor 
bequeathed his all to a public library. 

Let those of us less affluent not offer excuses. 
There is always a way to help, if our desire to do so 
is genuine. Librarians may be able, upon occasion, 
to offer a discreet suggestion or two. And a suitable 
occasion, it seems to us, might have been made in 
the instance noted in “The Pierian Spring,” pub- 
lished by the University of California Press in 
Berkeley, December 1947. 

For those of our authors who think we are 
slow to print their manuscripts we quote from 
[a letter} . . . written to the editors of Scribner's 
Magazine; we found it in Roger Burlingame’s 
Of Making Many Books, an informal history of 
the Scribner publishing firm. 

“I was overjoyed to see the poem you accepted 
ten years ago in your last number. Since its ac- 
ceptance I have bought every number, hoping to 
find it. I had bought 119 copies and there it was 
in the 120th.” 

The lady was paid $10 for the poem. 
ner's Magazine sold for 25c a copy. 


Scrib- 


Too bad, in our estimation, that the hopeful au- 
thor didn’t give her public library a subscription to 
Scribner's. She could then have made 120 library 
visits hunting for her brain child, and been the 
benefactor of countless readers who then also might 
have shared the enjoyment of those 120 maga- 
zines. ... 
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Display for the Month 


EW bookshelves can be silent public rela- 

tions representatives. The Municipal Refer- 
ence Library of New York started as an experiment 
a year or so ago a specific technique in new book 
displays. The library has had five display shelves 
especially constructed, suspended from the wall in 
such a way that they could be removed at any time 
if no longer required. The shelves were placed in 
the library where they caught the eye of every visi- 
tor but situated where they will not interfere with 
those coming to the Reference Desk with specific 
questions to be answered. 

The displays for these shelves were planned sev- 
eral days in advance, using new titles along with 
some older titles on the same subject. This experi- 
ment has proved successful in that it has enabled 
the librarian to have at hand an up-to-date guide 
of the reading wants of its readers. By tabulating 


the number of books displayed on each subject at 
the beginning of the display and taking a second 
count at the end of the display, it is possible to 
determine just how many books circulated on each 
subject during the week and, interestingly enough, 
many of those books were not the new titles. 





The subjects are varied from week to week. 
During a week in November, for instance, subjects 
included books on the use of English, public speak- 
ing, freedom of speech and democracy, and public 
finance. At the end of the display all the books on 
English were in circulation, 1 only on public speak- 
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ing had appealed to a reader, 6 on freedom of 
speech and democracy were borrowed, and 3 on 
public finance. Out of a collection of forty books 
displayed, 20 books circulated or 50 per cent of the 
display. That is the usual trend with most dis- 
plays. During the summer months, books on gar- 
dening and houses seem to have the most interest 
for our readers. So much so, that it is impossible 
to keep a sufficient number ‘of books on hand to 
make the display. 


Look magazine offers libraries reprints, in the 
form of a counter poster, of the illustrated article, 
There Are Only 102 Great Ideas,” originally pub- 
lished in the February 3, 1948 issue of the maga- 
zine. At the bottom of the poster is a line reading: 
“Ask at the Desk for a List of the Great Books.” 
Look will also provide to the libraries using the 
poster a reprint of the Great Books list that appears 
in the article, which outlined plans for the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica's forthcoming set of the Great 
Books of the Western World. Copies are available 
from Look Magazine, 511 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17. 





Exhibit in the Franklin 


and Marshall College Library, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, featuring 


“The World's One Hundred and Two Great Ideas.” 
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T a recent library meeting a number of people 

from various types of libraries were discuss- 
ing library publicity and newspaper publicity in 
particular. Most were agreed that newspaper pub- 
licity was valuable but a few wondered if it were 
worth the effort it took to produce it. Some were 
convinced that editors, as a matter of course, throw 
all publicity releases into an oversize scrap basket. 
There were cries of “Oh, I just can’t get a story 
into the papers. I write stories and they never use 
them.”” Also, “We just never do anything that has 
any news value.” And finally, “Oh, we do some 
interesting things, but I've never had any training 
in journalism and neither has my staff and I'd be 
afraid to send anything to the papers.” But the 
pay-off was the librarian who said, “I don’t think 
it’s very dignified for a librarian to brag about what 
she or her library has done . . . it's like tooting 
your own horn [only she didn’t use exactly those 
words}. It's all right if someone else does it but 
the librarian shouldn't do it.” 


After listening to talk of this kind we get a little 
discouraged. But on second thought we may be 
partly to blame. Perhaps those of us who write 
about library publicity and publicity methods have 
not been explicit enough. Perhaps we are not as 
practical as we-should be at times. Perhaps it is 
one of a dozen things. Anyway, in this issue we 
are going to talk about libraries and newspapers 
and try to be as practical as we can be. We hope 
we can convince you that your library ‘s news and 
that you can do something about it. 


Publicity has been called ‘‘news with a purpose, 
news provided by an individual or organization 
that wishes a certain point of view brought out, 
placed before the eyes and ears of the public.” 
Today progressive organizations of all kinds depend 
on their public relations and publicity to earn and 
keep the good will of the public. They make it 
their business to let the public know what they 
stand for and what product or service they have to 
offer. This program is engaged in by businesses of 
all kinds, by schools, charities, philanthropic and 
social agencies. How then can there be any ques- 
tion about the propriety or advisability of a library 
engaging in a procedure that has proved to be so 
profitable ? 


A Part of the Job 


Interpreting the library to the public should be 
a big part of every librarian’s job. Often the fate 
and welfare of a library may depend on how well 
that job is done. Most libraries are dependent 
upon the good will of the taxpaying publig If 
they do not look upon us with favor we may be 
forced to close shop. Too many people are still 
unaware of the work the library does and of the 
eo f 

* Librarians are invited to send articles,” copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and hotographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material, to 
the editor of ‘“‘The Crow's Nest,’ Mildred Bruder 
Buchanan, 8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois, 
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important part it can play in the community. Too 
often this condition results from lack of informa- 
tion supplied by the library, about the library. 

W ord-of-mouth publicity is fine but printer's ink 
reaches the greatest number of people—far mor¢ 
than they could ever contact personally. Almost 
everybody reads at least one newspaper every day 
It is the best publicity media open to librarians and 
everyone should take advantage of it. If used ac 
cording to a few simple rules it will pay dividends 
that will be astounding. Some of the following 
suggestions may sound elementary but for the per 
son who has never used newspaper publicity or for 
those who have had little success it may serve as a 
guidepost. 


The Editor’s Business 


Don’t get the idea that every newspaper editor is 
like the one in the movies. He isn’t. Usually he 
is in business for profit. He knows that news writ 
ten in a style that his readers enjoy will sell. He 
welcomes news of all kinds from any individual, 
group, or agency. But it must be news and it must 
be properly presented. The editor is also a ‘busy 
man. He works against time and he likes today’s 
news today . . . if he could get it any sooner he 
would probably be that much happier. Inaccuracy 
drives him wild; so does unreasonableness and 
being asked for special favors. Above all, he knows 
how to run his business and it would be sheer pr« 
sumption for anyone to assume otherwise 


Before you attempt to write publicity releases 
for your local papers make a few ironclad resolu 
tions about newspaper editors. Don’t, unless for a 
very special reason, ask to see or speak to the editors 
personally. Don't waste his time by sending him 
material that is not newsworthy or written in read 
able style. Don’t ask him to suppress unfavorable 
news. Don’t write headlines for him and don’t tell 
him where to put a story in his paper. Always be 
accurate and get news to him promptly. If you 
follow these rules you will soon find out that your 
local editor is a pretty wonderful person and that 
in the long run you will get most of the breaks 

Now that we have the editor out of the way the 
next question that arises is what does he consider 
news? First it must be something that is fresh or 
new. Secondly, it must be timely. Other things 
that he takes into consideration are proximity, 
size or number, consequence or significance, and 
whether it has cultural or economic interest. He 
knows that people like to read about themselves, 
about prominent people, places, and events, and 
those things that affect them personally. They like 
humor, sex, children, emotions, drama, animals, 
conflict, oddities, and progress in their news. 

By now you are probably quite sure that you 
have nothing in the library to meet these news r« 
quirements. But that’s where you are wrong. You 
have the ordinary run of things—such as a meeting 
of the board of directors, the acquisition of new 
holdings, a change in hours, the opening of a new 
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exhibit, and the latest circulation figures that can 
be handled as straight news. But you also have 
great possibilities for.feature and human interest 
stories if you will take the time to ferret them out 
or recognize them when you meet them face to face. 


Look at the front page of your newspaper and 
you will soon discover that most of the stories are 
straight news reporting. They tell you in simple 
language what has happened. The first paragraph 
sums up the facts and tells who, what, when, 
where, why, and how. The important facts come 
first and the less important ones last. You might 
do it this way: 

Four rare illuminated volumes loaned by Mr. Donald 
Smith, prominent Livingston attorney, are on display at 
the Teeter Public Library. The exhibit, under the auspices 
of the Rare Book Club, will run until April 30. 

One volume, bound in vellum, is a contemporary history 
while the other three are of a religious nature. The oldest 
of these is a book of hours once owned by Queen Clotilde 
of France and made for her personal use by a medieval 
scribe. 

In conjunction with the exhibit the library is also dis- 
playing a collection of pictures from the art room showing 
the art of illumination as practiced in the Middle Ages. 
Duplicates of these pictures are available for school and 
home use. 


The exhibit hall and art room are open to the public 
daily from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 


Then there is the advance news story used to 
publicize a coming event. Many papers like to 
carry a good advance story and then follow it up 
at the time the event occurs. It also means double 
publicity for you. For instance: 

The Napier Public Library will depart from the cus- 
tomary noon-hour program next Thursday when Cobert 
Harrish will talk about ‘Inside Magic’’ and divulge some 
of the secrets of the magician’s profession. 

Mr. Harrish may not tell his audience how he saws a 
woman in half but he has promised to reveal some of his 
card tricks for which he is famous. He will also tell sto- 
ries about well known magicians and how they try to guard 
their secrets. 

Two members of the staff, Albert Yoder and Robert Van, 
who have been reading books about magic for years, will 
get their big chance on Thursday, when they assist Mr. 
Harrish with his program. 


This story could be followed up with another 
story after the event took place. Maybe the guest 
speaker found a long-overdue book in the pocket 
of the assisting library page. Maybe one of his 
rabbits escaped into the bookstacks. Maybe the 
magician would even confess that his interest was 
originally piqued by a book he had borrowed from 
his local library. The story has many possibilities. 
And don’t think of stories of this kind as being 
silly. They are news and they help to dispel the 
notion that a public library is a gloomy tomb for 
bookworms. 


Human Interest 


The human interest story, written in narrative 
style, tends to carry the reader along and does not 
tell all in the first paragraph. Pathos, adventure, 
oddities, humor, children, and animals are all good 
subjects for such a story. The possibilities in a 
public library are endless. Here are a few leads. 
Please remember they are only leads and not com- 
plete stories: 

Junior can now be comfortably parked while you pick 
out your latest reading. 

Miss Jennifer Long, librarian, Hightown Public Library 
made this announcement today. 
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She was referring to the fleet of shooflys which have been 
installed in the reading rooms for the convenience of both 
small fry and their parents. 


Uncle Willie will celebrate his 15th birthday with sar- 
dine hors d'oeuvres and a double chocolate malted. 

The impending party is announced by the staff of the 
bindery department of the Lawton Public Library in honor 
of one of their oldest members. 

Uncle Willie entered the service years ago as a frisky 
kitten. Today he is a grimalkin of impressive mien. Years 
of association with Dickens, Tolstoy, and Thoreau have 
left their imprint and the library mouser displays an arro- 
gance befitting a well read cat. 


A teen-age junior library assistant may decide to give up 
library work to hunt for buried treasure. 

Elsie Mann, of the research department of the Hinto 
Public Library is still confused about it all. Yesterday she 
was dusting and sorting some old books. One volume 
after another passed through her hands. It was dirty, 
tedious work. Almost finished she picked up a particularly 
ragged volume and shook it vigorously to dislodge the dirt. 
The dirt fell out but so did an old, discolored paper. It 
was a map of the famous ‘‘Lost Dutchman’s’’ mine! 


Feature Stories 


Longer than the human interest story is the fea- 
ture story. It may not be news in the true sense, 
but it is nevertheless timely and interesting. It does 
not have the emotional appeal of the human in- 
terest story but it is the type of story that can be 
produced by libraries in endless variety. Like 
human interest stories it helps to have an unusual 
or startling lead. Such as: 

A hundred years ago there were not as many buttons in 
the world as there are in a good-sized department store 
today. 

This unusual bit of information was brought to light on 
the occasion of the opening of the Button Exhibit at the 
Royalton Public Library. 


From here the article could go on with the his- 
tory of buttons and button collecting, mentioning 
specific items, calling attention to the present in- 
terest on the part of collectors, and so on. This 
kind of article appeals to many editors, particularly 
of larger newspapers, and the subject possibilities 
are too numerous to mention. Often articles of this 
type are placed in magazine and roto sections, espe- 
cially if good pictures are available. 

It may seem foolish to include instructions for 
the physical presentation of your publicity releases 
but here are a few do’s and don’t’s. 

Always type publicity releases. 

Always use double or triple spacing. 

Always leave wide enough side margins for edit- 

ing. 

Put your name, affiliation, and telephone number 

in the upper left-hand corner. 

Begin typing halfway down page one. 

Do not put a title or headline on your story. 

Write ‘more’ at the bottom of the page if your 

story is continued. 

Begin typing near the top of the second page. 

Number the pages. 

Indicate the end of your copy with ‘#” or “30.” 

Be accurate. 

Be sure of your spelling. 

Don't send erased copy or carbon copies. 

Know your publication dates and deadlines. 

These are just a few suggestions for the develop- 
ment of library news. But no matter what your 
story is the plan, the technique, is the same. You 
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ORLD TRADE WEEK, May 16-22, spon- 

sored annually by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has the slogan, “World Trade 
Makes Good Neighbors.” Posters and special ma- 
terials are available from local chambers of com- 
merce or boards of trade. By participating in this 
special week, libraries can sell their services to 
local chambers of commerce which will spearhead 
community World Trade Week activities. 

The purpose of World Trade Week is to focus 
attention on the importance of world trade to do- 
mestic employment as well as to the national econ- 
omy and standard of living in the United States. 
Library displays of books on foreign trade and for- 
eign affairs will help stimulate discussion and bring 
about a wider understanding of international trade. 

An instance of community cooperation in an at- 
tempt to encourage better human relations among 
groups and individuals in Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
resulted in a list distributed to every elementary 
school teacher as well as to leaders interested in 
today’s youth. Copies of “Human Relations, a 
guide to helpful literature,” are available without 
charge from Anne Reeve, Children’s Librarian, 
Free Public Library, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

Sarah S. Eddy, children’s librarian of the Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Public Library, will give the 
second Caroline M. Hewins lecture in the fall of 
1949. Her subject will be, “Caroline M. Hewins 
and the Beginning of Children’s Work in New 
England.” Miss Eddy was trained by Miss Hewins 
and worked directly under her for many years. The 
Hewins lectures were founded by Frederic G. 


Melcher and are under the direction of the Round 
Table of Children’s Librarians. 


Books Prohibited in Eire under the Censorship 
of Publications Act, 1924 a list containing the titles 
of over 2,000 books banned in this country since 
the enactment of censorship legislation, is complete 
up to January 31, 1948. Only a limited number 
of copies are available as the compilation is primar- 
ily intended for the information of the Book Trade. 
Price will be $1.25 post free and. remittance should 
be sent with order to Eason & Son, Ltd., 79/82, 
Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, Ireland. 
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Boys’ Club Week will be observed April 5-11, 
1948. For a poster in color and suggestions for pro- 
grams, address Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. 

National Sunday School Week will be observed 
April 12-18. A poster and other material will be 
available to aid libraries, schools, and bookstores 
in celebrating this week. Address: Laymen’s Na- 
tional Committee, Suite 204, Vanderbilt Hotel, 
New York 16. 

National Boys and Girls Week marks its twenty- 
eighth annual observance this year, April 24-May 1, 
with the theme, ‘“Youth—Key to the Future.’’ An- 
nouncement and suggestions may be obtained from 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, Room 
950, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

School librarians in Ohio last fall formed the 
Ohio Association of School Librarians. Meetings 
are planned to coincide with district educational 
association conferences. First president of the new 
group is Virginia Hollinger, Waite High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The January 1948 edition of “Recent Educational 
Literature, a selected list of recent books and ar- 
ticles in periodicals which discuss educational aims 
and curricular developments in American colleges 
and universities,’ compiled by Eleanor F. Lewis, 
reference librarian, is available at ten cents per 
copy. Address Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 





fulimpson. 


Looks like good living for a while yet, 
eh, Joe? 
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The Worcester Free Public Library has issued 
two recent publications. The first is the booklist, 
“Too Good to Miss,” which was prepared by the 
Literature Committee of the Council for Children’s 
Reading. The library is an affiliated organization 
of this council, the supervisor of work with chil- 
dren being the executive secretary, and had a large 
part in the selection of titles which make up the 
booklist. It is unique in that it is the first list of 
its kind ever to have been published in Worcester, 
and the first list of any sort published by the coun- 
cil. The council itself is an outgrowth of an idea 
put forth by our supervisor of work with children 
back in 1943, and the library was the steering agent 
until the council was formally organized in the 
spring of 1947. These booklists are being given to 
all Worcester schoolteachers, to all members of the 
mothers’ clubs and the P.T.A. associations within 
the city. 

The second list is “Old Worcester,” a reading 
list of Worcester history, which was compiled in 
observance of Worcester’s centennial by Dorothy 
Gleason, of the Social Science and History Divi- 
sion. Both lists are available at 25 cents per copy 
from the Free Public Library, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ce & & 

Three recorded programs combining lecture and 
radio techniques are now available for auditorium, 
classroom, P.T.A., club, and library use. Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, discoverer of three of the four new ele- 
ments, including plutonium, and Dr. William C. 
Menninger, president of the American Psychiatric 
Association, have donated their services to the mak- 
ing of these programs. Each album runs twenty 
minutes, and is accompanied by a teaching guide 
written by Dr. Paul A. Witty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, opening remarks for the program chairman, 
instructions for effective presentation, phonograph 
needles, publicity materials, a 20-page brochure or 
slide film to be used during the recordings, a quiz 
sheet, and a narrative summary of the subject for 
later reference. Subjects already completed in- 
clude: “The Atomic Bomb,” ‘The Peacetime Uses 
of Atomic Energy,” and “Meet Your Mind.” Full 
details and prices are available from Lewellen’s 
Productions, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 

we Le te 

The American Theological Library Association, 
organized last June at their meeting in Louisville, 
Kentucky, is planning a conference in Dayton, 
Ohio, on June 14 and 15, 1948. Projects of this 
energetic new association now in progress include 
a plan for exchange of duplicate material, personnel 
training for seminary library service, a study of the 
difficulties of classification raised by the newer re- 
ligious books, publication of a combined list of 
subject headings in religion, investigation of religi- 
ous periodicals not now indexed but important for 
scholarly libraries, survey of the demand for out- 
of-print and difficult-to-secure religious books, and 
study of the construction of a comprehensive religi- 
ous booklist. Further information available from 
the secretary, Robert F. Beach, Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois. 


Guide to the Swarthmore College Peace Collec- 
tion, a 72-page printed booklet, is available at 25c 


per copy from the Swarthmore College Peace Col- 
lection, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, who “stole a book 
and away he run,” is the subject of Alice and Mar- 
tin Provensen’s poster for the Children’s Spring 
Book Festival, scheduled for the week of May 10. 
Copies of the poster are available from the sponsor, 
the New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 4ist 
Street, New York 18. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1938 edition, 
is now available. Single copies are 60c; ten or 
more, 10 per cent discount; 50 or more, 20 per cent 
discount. Address the Syracuse, New York, Public 
Library. 

we Ge 

A booklet about the Detroit Air Conditioning 
Institute, and the course it offers young men of 
better than average mechanical aptitude and mathe- 
matical ability, is available without charge. Address 
Detroit Air Conditioning Institute, 4125 Grand 
River, Detroit 8, Michigan. 

A “United Nations Map of the World” aims to 
“emphasize the interdependence of the nations of 
the world and to record the part which interna- 
tional cooperation has played, as well as the self- 
sacrificing effort of individuals of all nationalities, 
in human progress. In full color, with coats of 
arms and emblems of the United Nations, and 
measuring 28” x 39”, the map is available at $1.50 
from Frederick Warne and Company, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

oe be & 

The “L.A.P.L. Broadcaster,” monthly publica- 
tion of the Los Angeles Public Library Staff Associ- 
ation, upon coming of age—21 years—had a spe- 
cial ‘‘anniversary”’ edition, in which were reprinted 
an anthology of items selected from previous num- 
bers. A 196-page-spiral-bound issue, it is available 
to interested librarians at $1 per copy. Address the 
Broadcaster, Public Library, 530 South Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 


judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tomemct 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BOGEN, JuLESI. Financial Handbook. New 
York, Ronald, 1948. 1289p. $7.50 

2. BUCHANAN, NoRMAN S. and FRIEDRICH A. 
Lutz. Rebuilding the World Economy. New 
York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 434p. $3.50 

3. BURCHFIELD, LAVERNE. Our Rural Com- 
munities. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 
1947. 201p. $2.50 

4. Davis, MARJORIE V. Guide to American 
Business Directories. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1948. 242p. $3.75 

5. DuRBAHN, WALTER E. Fundamentals of 
Carpentry. v.1. Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 1947. 336p. $3.25 

6. Frey, ALBERT R. Dictionary of Numismatic 
Names. New York, Barnes and Noble, 1947. 
311,94p. $5 

7. FUNK, CHARLES EARLE. A Hog on Ice. 
New York, Harper, 1948. 214p. $3 

8. Hastincs, Louise and DoNatp. The 
Southern Garden Book. Garden City, Doubleday, 
1948. 276p. $4.95 

9. JENKINS, ELMER, ed. Guide to America. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, c1947-48. 705p. 
$5 

10. MCNAMarA, DANIEL L., ed. The ASCAP 
Biographical Dictionary. New York, Crowell, 
c1948. 483p. $5 

ll» SCHIDER, Fritz. An Atlas of Anatomy for 
Artists. New York, Dover, c1947. xxiv p., 
116 pl. $6 . 

12. TAYLOR, JEANNE. Child's Book of Car- 
pentry. New York, Greenberg, 1948. 96p. $2.50 

13. WaLrorpD, Lionet A. Fishery Resources 
of the United States. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, c1947. 134p. $5 


New Dictionary of Old Sayings 


HAT do lexicographers do in their spare 
time? At least we know what has occupied 

Dr. Charles Funk for it has resulted in a collection 
of more than four hundred picturesque phrases 
which we use in our daily speech, but which range 
over some two thousand years of time.’ Though 
not supplied with exact references to sources, it is 
evident that a wide number have been employed in 
trying to establish the antiquity and meaning of 
such phrases as “hog on ice,” “kick the bucket,” 
“in a blue funk,” “out on a limb,” ,and “‘eager 
beaver.”” While not quite so funny as a barrel of 
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monkeys,* the collection makes entertaining read- 
ing, for the author's Attic salt * is continuously in 
evidence. Dr. Funk has not come out flat-footed * 
in his interpretation of meanings and origins and 
states in his foreword that positive information 
from any reader will be appreciated. This fore- 
word, by the way, is a fascinating account of the 
author's effort to discover the origin and meaning 
of the phrase, ‘hog on ice,” and may well be read 
by any librarian who claims to engage in reference 
work. An alphabetical index of phrases under key 
word aids in location for the body of the book is 
not arranged alphabetically. Aside from its being 
a ready source for such present-day terms as “iron 
curtain,” and “Brain Trust,”’ it can be recommended 
for all libraries for its entertainment value as well 


Art 


Libraries unable to afford the more expensive 
German edition of An Atlas of Anatomy for Art 
ists,” will find the first American edition of the 
latest German revision a graphic representation of 
muscles, bones, tendons, and veins, shown by draw 
ings, photographs, diagrams, and texts. It aims to 
give a thorough knowledge of form without impos 
ing upon the user any particular style of drawing 

Students of coins will find convenient the reissuc 
of Frey’s Dictionary of Numismatic Names, an old 
standard, to which has been added a glossary of 
2,800 numismatic terms with English, French, Ger 
man, Italian, and Swedish equivalents. Re-alpha 
betized and rearranged under each of these lan 
guages, this part may be used conveniently with 
foreign numismatic literature. 


Travel 


Guide to America® is a compact handbook com 
piled by the National Travel Director of the Amer 
ican Automobile Association, giving for each state 
its history, geography, agriculture, industries, et 
This is followed by descriptions of historic shrines, 
battlefields, and other points of interest. Also 
noted are museums, art galleries, public buildings, 
and educational institutions of interest, giving in 
formation on hours of opening and admission 
charges, if any. A selected bibliography of read 
able books on states and regions is appended to- 
gether with a place name index. These and other 
features recommend it for purchase in all types of 
libraries. 


Who's Who in ASCAP 


The ASCAP Biographical Dictionary” is a 
source of factual biographical sketches of 1,870 
composers and writers of lyrics, about a third of 
them ‘‘serious” composers, according to the editors 


* For meaning and origin see Funk. 
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But it is information on the other two-thirds, the 
popular song writers, which has been impossible 
to locate in a single source until now. In addition 
to background and training for each, will be found 
a list of songs and other publications, which, 
though not dated, give a good idea of what, for 
instance, Harry Warren has written besides “‘Chat- 
tanooga Choo Choo.” Members of ASCAP will 
find the classified lists by birthplace, birthday, and 
residence more useful than librarians will, and the 
latter may yearn for an alphabetical index of songs 
mentioned, a feature which would greatly increase 
its reference use in libraries. Just the same, it is a 
valuable addition to our sources of biographical 
information and may further be used for its full 
list of music publishers. 


Fishes and Flowers 


The Southern Garden Book® is a profusely illus- 
trated handbook of general information, covering 
lawns, trees, shrubs, annuals and perennials, and 
with separate chapters on such flowers as pansies, 
roses, dahlias, on the fruit garden, the home vege- 
table garden, and flower arrangements, not to men- 
tion pests and pruning. Lack of an index and the 
lack of specific instructions for care of certain 
plants prevents this being an over-all Southern 
gardener’s guide. For instance, there are less than 
twenty lines devoted to boxwood, with no informa- 
tion about when to plant or how. And nothing 
about violets ! 

Fishery Resources of the United States,” based 
on investigations of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, reveals the kind and extent of these re- 
sources, with several hundred anatomically accurate 
drawings designed to help the reader understand 
what the fishes look like. Geographically, the scope 
of the book includes the waters within and to the 
offing of the continental United States and its terri- 
tories. If you want to know how much mullet or 
how many pounds of porgies are caught annually, 
this book will tell you—and with pictures. There 
may not be much demand for this sort of informa- 
tion in the average small library, however. More 
useful will be the reports of recent scientific inves- 
tigations, e.g., the study which reveals that “the 
spawning stock of haddock should be nearly double 
its present size to provide for an adequate produc- 
tion of young.” 


Carpentry 


Written for young, beginning carpenters, the 
Child’s Book of Carpentry” proposes to teach 
them how to make things out of wood. Simple 
text, colorful illustrations, clear, large type are 
used to describe six different projects: boat, book- 
case, footstool, chest, picture frame, and chair. It 
is not recommended for small apartment dwellers 
who have no room to dedicate to their young fry 
for workshops. It should be useful in grammar 
schools where manual arts are taught. 

Fundamentals of Carpentry” aims to provide the 
reader with the basic knowledge that a good car- 
penter must have. Tables and charts, diagrams 
and photographs are well related to the text. An 
unillustrated dictionary of carpentry terms gives 
brief definitions without employing difficult tech- 
nical terminology. Covering tools, materials, and 
practice, this volume is designed as a companion 
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book to the second volume which deals with the 
actual construction of a house. 


Rural Problems 


The purpose of Our Rural Communities,’ a 
guidebook to published materials on rural prob- 
lems, is, first, to present a brief picture of the major 
problems that challenge our rural communities to- 
day, and secondly, to provide a guide to the body 
of literature that has grown up around these prob- 
lems. As such it should be extremely useful to li- 
brarians who are planning or who are helping to 
plan action programs in rural areas. Schools, the 
agricultural extension service, the church, medical 
care and health services, welfare, housing, recre- 
ation, children and youth, cooperatives, local gov- 
ernment, community organization, land use, and li- 
brary service, all these topics are covered with a 
running commentary on the published studies and 
an appended bibliography, giving publication data 
but not price. For example, the section on library 
service is broken down under such subjects as 
county and regional units, state library agencies, the 
federal government and libraries, library extension, 
and setting library standards; under each is given 
a highly selective list of references, briefly dis- 
cussed and organized logically around the main 
points to be considered. It will be an excellent 
guide to public-minded citizens who are really in- 
terested in improving library service in their re- 
gions. Librarians familiar with Burchfield’s Sta- 
dent's Guide to Materials in Political Science will 
not be surprised at the general excellence of this 
new volume, which the author has compiled with 
the assistance of a number of individuals and agen- 
cies. 


Economics and Business 


The business specialist of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce has compiled a Guide to American 
Business Directories,‘ which will furnish priced 
lists of directories, classified under advertising, 
banking, tobacco, printing and publishing, school 
and religious supplies and dozens of other subjects. 
It will answer such questions as ““Where can I find 
a list of all the banks of New York state? A list of 
microfilm sources? A list of grocery stores in Bos- 
ton?” Large libraries serving business will find it 
useful for acquisition, small libraries as a guide to 
sources not available in their collections but some- 
times called for. 

Rebuilding the World Economy* surveys previ- 
Ous experience in world trade and foreign invest- 
ment, the present situation, the possibilities of such 
agencies as the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and the need for multilateral trade. Reference 
librarians will find its documents, statistics, and 
bibliography helpful. 

The third edition of the Financial Handbook" 
has been adapted to the far-reaching changes of re- 
cent years, taking note of the influence of the gov- 
ernment in the money market and conduct of busi- 
ness, the heavier burden of taxation, etc. The gen- 
eral manner of presentation is the same as earlier 
editions, with various sections under the editorship 
of specialists. A beginning reference worker could 
profit by the little section on sources of financial 
data, including discussion of annual reports and 
various services, 
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BEHIND THE NEWS: HELPS TO CLARIFICATION 
By Ruth Savord + 


T no time in history has it been more impor- 

tant for the man-in-the-street and the student 
to be informed about world affairs than in our day. 
Nor has there ever been so much real interest 
aroused. Our daily papers and our weekly news 
magazines as well as our radio commentators give 
attention to day-to-day events, but for the stories 
behind the news which explain and clarify such 
happenings we must look to books and pamphlets. 


Pamphlet material is becoming more and more 
important. Publication of such material does not 
involve the detailed operations of book publication 
and therefore the content is often more up to date 
and more quickly available. In the hurry and rush 
of our daily lives many adults, as well as students, 
want a short but authoritative discussion that will 
help them to understand the background of current 
problems. 

It is presupposed that practically all libraries will 
have on file The Department of State Bulletin and 
the United Nations Weekly Bulletin, the two out- 
standing periodical sources of information on our 
foreign policy and the activities of the United 
Nations. 

In order to facilitate securing other Department 
of State publications, which are of prime impor- 
tance today, the Department has set up area distri- 
bution centers in 15 cities. Public and university 
libraries are cooperating by displaying publications, 
copies of which are available in limited quantities 
without charge from the distribution center nearest 
to the inquirer. Unfortunately, space will not allow 
the listing of the area distribution centers or the 
cooperating libraries but these are available from 
Division of Public Liaison, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

The United Nations has also set up some 27 
depository libraries, geographically distributed, to 
make access to their complete documentation pos- 
sible. The ordinary public or school library would 
find it impossible to care for such a mass of mate- 
rial and would have little use for it. However, 
some of the reports and studies, especially those of 
the Department of Economic Affairs, are “musts.” 
Lists of these and copies of the documents are avail- 
able from International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27. 

In addition the Department of Public Informa- 
tion, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, 
issues helpful booklets, such as guides for lecturers 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

4+ Librarian, Council on Foreign Relations, 58 East 68th 
Street, New York 21. 
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and teachers, basic facts, guide to the Charter, etc., 
which are available on application. 

While periodical publications are outside the 
scope of this article, there are certain series which 
appear at more or less regular intervals but each 
number of which deals with one subject and there 
fore can be considered as pamphlet material. The 
following selected items are of particular impor 
tance: 


Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 230 
Bloor Street, N., Toronto 5, Canada. 


Behind the Headlines (10c each). 
A series of factual interpretive pamphlets issued 
seven times a year. 


Contemporary Affairs (various prices). 
As the title indicates, the series covers contempo 
rary problems from a Canadian viewpoint 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 
West 117th Street, New York 27 and 700 Jack 
son Place, Washington 6, D.C. 


International Conciliation (5c each). 

Each issue presents one or two articles dealing with 
matters of concern to the United Nations and other 
current problems. Texts of important documents are 
often included. Monthly except July and August 


United Nations Studies (25c each). 

A _ series of pamphlets aimed at clarification of 
problems and procedures of the United Nations 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 

Editorial Research Reports ($1 each). 
These bring together the latest and most significant 


historical facts about vital ‘problems. They are well 
documented to make more detailed study easy 


Nineteenth 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16 
Foreign Policy Reports. (Semi-monthly ). 
Each issue deals with a current problem and pre 
sents the necessary background. 


Headline Series. (35c each). 

Excellent series of pamphlets designed to present 
current problems in readable and easily understand 
able terms. 

Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1136 18th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

Foundation Information Pamphlet Series and 
Foundation Pamphlet Series (subscription 
$5 or may be purchased separately). 
Information series is briefer and less well docu 

mented. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 54th Street, 
New York 22. 
Far Eastern Bibliographies. 


Lists of selected books, pamphlets and articles, 
each covering a different area. 


IPR Pamphlets (25¢ each). 


Devoted to problems of the Pacific Area. 
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National Planning Association, 800 21st Street 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
Planning Pamphlets (25c). 
While not all in the series deal with international 


affairs, many are devoted to this field and to domestic 
issues affecting international relations. 


Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. (10c each). 
While the series as a whole covers all phases of 


— affairs, many are devoted to international prob- 
ems. 


“American Agencies Interested in International 
Affairs,’ compiled by Ruth Savord in 1942, lists 
187 organizations most of which issue some pam- 
phlet material. Since that time, many of these or- 
ganizations have gone out of existence but our files 
contain information on as many more which have 
been organized since that date. (A new edition is 
planned for publication in late 1948 or early 1949.) 
Space limitations prevent any complete listing. In 
addition to those associations previously men- 
tioned, the following can be most helpful to in- 
quirers: 


American Association for the United Nations 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21 
American Economic Committee for Palestine 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
1615 H Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
Commission for International Educational Recon- 
struction 
744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21 
Committee for the Marshall Plan to Aid European 
Recovery 
537 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Council for Inter-American Cooperation 
9 East 62d Street, New York 21 
East and West Association 
62 West 45th Street, New York 19 
National Committee on Immigration Policy 
36 West 44th Street, New York 18 
National Foreign Trade Council 
111 Broadway, New York 6 
U.S. Associates (American Section of International 
Chamber of Commerce). 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21 
World Citizens Association 
84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Two other excellent sources of information on 
specific countries are the foreign chambers of com- 
merce and foreign information bureaus which are 
listed here: 


Foreign Information Bureaus 


Australian News and Information Bureau 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Belgian Information Center 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Canadian Government Information Service 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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Casa de Portugal 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Danish Information Office 

15 Moore Street, New York 4 
French Embassy—Information Division 

610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Government of India Information Service 

2342 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washing- 

ton 8, D.C. 

Greek Government Office of Information 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Middle America Information Bureau 

26 East 64th Street, New York 21 
Netherlands Information Bureau 

10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Norwegian Information Service 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Polish Research and Information Service 

250 West 57th Street, New York 19 
South African Government Information Office 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Switzerland Official Information Bureau 

475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Turkish Information Office 

444 East 52d Street, New York 22 


Foreign C hambers of Commerce 


American Brazilian Association 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
American Chamber of Commerce for Trade with 
Italy 
105 Hudson Street, New York 13 
American Greek Chamber of Commerce 
61 Whitehall Street, New York 4 
American Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
American Portuguese Chamber of Commerce 
90 Broad Street, New York 4 
Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce 
11 Broadway, New York 4 
Belgian Chamber of Commerce 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
British Empire Chamber of Commerce 
55 Broadway, New York 6 
Camara Mexicana de Comercio 
60 Wall Street, New York 5 
Chamber of Commerce of Latin America 
29 Broadway, New York 6 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
154 Canal Street, New York 13 
Colombian-American Chamber of Commerce 
66 Beaver Street, New York 4 
Cuban Chamber of Commerce in the U.S. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Ecuadorian American Chamber of Commerce 
2 Broadway, New York 4 
French Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
Government of Puerto Rico Office 
1457 Broadway, New York 18 
Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
60 Wall Street, New York 5 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in New York 
41 East 42d Street, New York 17 
Norwegian American Chamber of Commerce 
80 Broad Street, New York 4 


(Continued on page 637) 
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Sweet Are the Uses of Adversity 


6 ots an ill wind that blows nobody good” was 

the very apropos greeting of the assistant 
librarian as he welcomed some thirty librarians and 
clerical assistants from branches. who were suddenly 
assigned to the main library of the Toledo Public 
Library as the result of the emergency closing of 
branch buildings. Zero temperatures coupled with 
a serious shortage of fuel gas brought a request 
from the Public Utilities Commission that all pub- 
lic and commercial buildings using gas for heating 
be closed. This meant that eight out of ten branch 
libraries were closed “until further notice,” while 
the main library and two branches having other 
heating facilities remained open. 

Anyone familiar with branch library service will 
recognize that here was a chance to put into practice 
the often hoped for opportunity to acquaint branch 
personnel with what goes on behind the scenes at 
the larger main unit, and to familiarize assistants 
with the added resources and facilities of the cen- 
tral library. 

For the six days that the emergency lasted, the 
main library was swarming with librarians and 
clerical workers—certainly a phenomenal situation 
in these times. Professional assistants were given 
an opportunity to work in all subject divisions of 
the departmentalized main library and to become 
familiar with the many special indexes and files at 
their fingertips. Main assistants could then be re- 
lieved of information desk duties and were free to 
catch up on special projects which in many cases 
were far behind because of continued staff short- 
ages. Clerks were dispatched to all parts of the 
library to type indexes, revise shelves, letter books, 
and file cards. Several took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to learn the intricacies of registration, over- 
dues, and reserves as they are handled on a larger 
scale, and thus realized more fully the importance 
of accuracy and completeness in the official records 
kept at main. By the time the emergency was over, 
the main departments were becoming so accustomed 
to the additional help that they were reluctant to 
see the “D.P.'s’’ leave. 

Maintenance and janitor work did not stop dur- 
ing the interim either. In spite of lowered build- 
ing temperatures a special crew of four janitors ac- 
complished some early spring housecleaning in sev- 
eral of the closed branches. Floors were scrubbed 
and waxed, light fixtures removed and washed, 
walls wiped down, and woodwork washed. Addi- 
tional time was put in at the main library cleaning 
and rearranging the storage room where surplus 
branch furniture and equipment is stored. 


But aside from the ‘‘strictly business’’ aspect of 
this experience, perhaps one of the most valuable 
features of the emergency was the human side of 
the experiment. No longer will the voice at the 
other end of the telephone be just a voice. The 
branch worker calling main will now be better able 
to picture and to understand what is happening 
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when a call is put through to clear registration 
records, or when assistance is needed in answering 
a borrower's request for difficult or obscure infor- 
mation. Main library employees, too, welcomed 
the opportunity to meet “voices” face to face or to 
renew old acquaintances with former fellow work- 
ers now on branch staffs. One main clerical assist 
ant who has frequent telephone contacts with all 
branches remarked after the branches reopened, 
“It's much more fun to talk to a branch now that 
I know who the people are. And do you know, I 
sort of miss having them around.” 

Increased familiarity with the geography of the 
main building was another advantage of the en- 
forced closing. New employees especially were 
happy to have a conducted tour of all five floors of 
the main library—even to the boiler room, and 
some of the older employees have since reported 
that they now feel much more at home in the main 
library. 

So, while we don’t like to wish any other com- 
munity such bad luck as a gas shortage, yet we 
would like to suggest that if such an opportunity 
ever presents itself, others may also find it profit- 
able to take advantage of the situation by enabling 
branches and main library personnel to become 
better acquainted, not only with each other, but 
with each other's work. 

DorotHy WELLS, Head of Branches 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library 


Let Your Students Help 


oo fact that so many school librarians are dis- 
appointed in their library squads, and in 
some cases even do away with them altogether, is 
puzzling to me. In my own experience with a 
junior-senior high school group, I not only en- 
joyed my young helpers, but grew very dependent 
upon them as the result of the many tasks they 
performed in the Swarthmore High School. 

First of all the work was of a voluntary nature. 
I tried to let the children do those jobs which ap- 
pealed to them, or for which they had particular 
ability. Some children liked pasting pockets and 
date slips, while others preferred to write and dis- 
tribute overdue notices. One boy in particular was 
able to assume the responsibility of the accession 
book, so this became his special department. There 
were always some girls who could be counted on to 
take care of the housekeeping, and so it gradually 
worked out that enough different people liked 
enough different jobs, and all the work was being 
completed. Of course one very popular position 
was that of taking the desk! For this I did care- 
fully assign special turns at special times. Always 
I kept in mind that it was better to have them do 
the job they liked and could do well, because it 
maintained their interest. I can remember a friend 
recalling her high school days and saying, “Yes, I 
was in the library club. We had to mend old 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 


MARY M. PIKE 
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As Others See Us 


GAIN we take a look at school libraries 

through the eyes of a non-librarian, this time 
by way of the head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment at the Isaac C. Elston Senior High School, 
Michigan City, Indiana. Miss Engstrom says, in 
part: 


“A good teacher expects the school library to be 
managed by a well trained librarian . . . [who] 
knows how and when to assist both teachers and 
students . . . to obtain the greatest value from li- 
brary facilities . . . [who] anticipates the needs .. . 
and, thereby, helps to promote genuine interest in 
schoolwork. 


“An attractive and well equipped library does 
much to encourage desirable study habits. 
There must be freedom under control which makes 
it essential that the librarian be a good disciplin- 
arian. 


“An efficient librarian displays timely posters, 
clippings, and book covers. . . . Quotations such as 
‘Always speak well of your enemies—remember, 
you made them,’ prominently displayed, stimulate 
and promote good mental hygiene. 


“The librarian is expected to give instruction in 
the proper use of the library, so that pupils will 
know how to use the card catalog, the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, and general refer- 
ences. 


Teachers and students must cooperate with the 
librarian in returning books and materials to their 
proper places as soon as possible in order that others 
may have access to them. Courteous and impartial 
service in the distribution of materials is always 
expected in any real library. 


“The school library should be a working library, 
not a museum or storehouse for outdated books 
and materials. ... To know what to discard and 
what to keep in a school library requires alertness 
and thought. 

“A well trained librarian, good books and maga- 
zines, and attractive surroundings help to make 
schoolwork interesting, worth while and stimulat- 
ing. The library habit is one which must be culti- 
vated in students. It will promote and foster in- 
tellectual curiosity and add to the enjoyment of 
life.” 


To Club or Not to Club? 


Does your school or library either use book clubs 
for adding to its own collection or encourage chil- 
dren to belong to book clubs? Do you belong to or 
encourage membership in such groups as the Junior 
Literary Guild, Young Folks Book Club, or Peo- 
ple’s Book Club? Do you or your teachers use the 
Cebco Classics (adaptations of classics)? We 





* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Miss Pike at the Gilbert 
Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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should appreciate hearing from anyone who has 
used any sort of book club, whether it has been 
satisfactory or not. 

This request was engendered by a poem written 
by a high school girl in Indianapolis: 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 

A book-of-the-month in her hand. 

Along came a spider and sat down beside her 

And said, ‘Gee, to read must be grand!” 


For Senior High Schools 


From a list of recent publications compiled in 
Tennessee, we cull these suggestions for senior 
high school reading: 


ATWATER, M. M. Hank Winton, 
Random, 1947. $2.25 
After one year in the forestry school at college, 
eighteen-year-old Hank Winton takes a summer job 
with the United States Forest Service. Hank's experi- 
ences as smokechaser and later as smokejumper make an 


exciting tale. 
BENET, LAuRA. Thackeray, of the Great and Hu- 
illustrated with photographs. 


Smokechaser. 


morous Pen; 
Dodd, 1947. $3 
This well-known biographer brings out the human 
qualities of Thackeray; his sense of humor, his love of 
mankind, his courageous spirit in the face of difficulties, 
and his slow climb to fame. 
BRYAN, F. H. Susan B. Anthony, Champion of 
Women's Rights. Messner, $2.75 
Story of a courageous woman who was willing to 
forego a husband, home and family to devote herself to 
bettering conditions for her sex. 
BURLINGAME, ROGER. Inventors Behind the In- 
ventor. Harcourt, 1947. $3 
This book is devoted to, those shadowy but important 
scientists who did preliminary work on the greatest in- 
ventions in American civilization. 
DeLeeuw, A. L. Title to Happiness. 
1947. $2.50 
Kathy Martin, who planned to go to New York to 
work, takes a summer job in a local real estate office. 
Through hard work and some lucky breaks, she ad- 
vances rapidly. A satisfactory romance is woven into 


Macmillan, 


the career. 
DEMING, DoroTHy. Anne Snow, Mountain 
Nurse. Dodd, 1947. $2.25 


The author of the popular ‘‘Penny Marsh’’ nursing 
books tells the story of Anne Snow and the difficulties 
she faced as a staff nurse in the mountains of Tennessee. 

FitcH, F. M. Their Search for God; Ways of 
Worship in the Orient. Lothrop, 1947. $3 

The author of One God turns her attention to the 
Orient and describes Hinduism, Confucianism, Taoism, 
Shinto, and Buddhism. 

FOSTER, GENEVIEVE. 
Scribner, 1947. $3.50 


A companion in treatment and format to the author's 
George Washington's World, this is a history of civil- 
ization at the beginning of the Christian era during the 
reign of Rome’s first emperor. 


FREER, M. M. Roberta, Interior Decorator. 
ner, 1947. $2.25 
Roberta works hard to become an interior decorator 


after graduation. A satisfactory love story is included. 
Better than average career story. 


(Continued on page 637) 


Augustus Caesar's World. 


Mess- 
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Federal Relations News 


“T the Midwinter Conference, tentative plans 
were made for a two-day institute on library 
legislation to be held on June 11-12, preceding the 
Atlantic City Conference. Present plans call for 
the institute to be held at the New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Purpose of the institute is to increase the effec- 
tiveness of our techniques in preparing and sup- 
porting library legislation. 
Proposed discussions include: 
1. How to draft a bill. 
2. Effective campaign organization. 
3. Gaining public support for library legisla- 
tion. 
4. How to approach legislations in support of 
library legislation. 


A.L.A. groups expected to participate in the in- 
stitute are the Library Extension Division, and its 
Planning Board, Public Libraries Division, Com- 
mittee on Library Legislation, and Federal Relations 
Committee. 

Raymond C. Lindquist, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman, Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, is in charge of arrangements. 
Since definite plans have not yet been made, sug- 
gestions regarding the institute will be welcome. 


Atlantic City Conference 


President Rice has announced that the program 
for the Atlantic City Conference is to be built 
around the Four-Year Goals. The theme may be 
expressed in some such words as “Libraries and 
Public Opinion.” Librarians planning to attend the 
conference are urged to make their reservations at 


once. 


Professional Exhibits at A.L.A. 
Conferences 


Groups with the A.L.A. who wish to exhibit at 
the Atlantic City Conference should file application 
for space with A. L. Remley at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters, without delay. It is hoped that definite 
assignments can be made by April 15. 

In order to enable the A.L.A. conference manage- 
ment to operate within the budget approved by the 
Executive Board, certain regulations with respect to 
exhibit space assigned to professional groups are 
necessary. These regulations were printed in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin, March 1947, page 83. 


Federal Relations Committee 
at Midwinter 


The A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee, con 
cerned with activities of the federal government as 
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they affect librarians and libraries, met in business 
session with more than 60 representatives of state 
federal relations committees on January 29 at the 
Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 

Paul Howard, director, National Relations Office, 
gave a summary of the work of the office during the 
past six months. The meeting ended with open 
discussion on future plans of the committees and 
the National Relations Office. 


Registration at Midwinter 


The total registration for the Midwinter Confer- 
ence was 1,074. The Executive Board at its first 
meeting January 29 voted that a daily registration 
fee of $1 be authorized for the Midwinter Con- 
ference and that the Aid to Europe Meeting on 
Saturday, January 31, be monitored. 


Increased Cost of L.C. Cards 


_ Ata meeting of the Executive Board, January 30, 
it was voted that President Rice join with A.R.L.. 
after consultation with the officers of the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, in the appointment 
of a committee to study the ways and means of 
allocating a part of the cost of L.C. cataloging to 
the purchasers of L.C. cards. This committee would 
be widely representative of different types of li- 
braries which used L.C. cards. 

_ It was also asked that the President of A.L.A., 
in consultation with the president of the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification, join the executive 
secretary of A.R.L, in inviting library associations 
to appoint a joint committee to cooperate with the 
Library of Congress and with appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress in working out a long-time plan 
for financing L.C. cataloging and L.C. cards. 





Good News 


The last week in February brought forth 
Capitol Hil! activity in which librarians— 
and the 35,000,000 Americans without ac- 
cess to public library service—will be vitally 
interested. The Library Demonstration Bill 
(S.48) was unanimously passed by the 
Senate on Wednesday, February 25. 

The library bill is the first new social 
legislation to be approved by either House 
this session, with the exception of some vet- 
erans’ legislation. 

On the day following Senate approval of 
the Library Demonstration Bill, the House 
Subcommittee on Education reported the 
House version of the bill (H.R.2465) to the 
full Committee on Education and Labor, by 
a 6 to 1 vote. 
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Implementation of National Plans 


The Committee on Implementation of the Na- 
tional Plans, recently authorized by the A.L.A. 
Executive Board, was organized during the Mid- 
winter meeting and is now at work. Under the 
chairmanship of Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute Library, the CINP is charged 
with seeing that something is done about the na- 
tional plans which have been completed for every 
type of library service in the country. The mimeo- 
graphed list of national plans, ‘Library Planning 
and Standards” (revised January 1948), is avail- 
able upon request from A.L.A. Headquarters. 

The committee’s over-all objective is to assist in 
the development and execution of plans for all 
types of library service in every state as a unified 
national effort by all librarians working together 
instead of along separate lines of special interest. 
As the first order of business the committee is pro- 
posing a 1948 model state planning committee for 
libraries of the character indicated in the following 
statement of the committee’s basic function: 

To cause and assist the organization, in every state, of 
State Planning Committees for Libraries so that they uni- 
formly represent the interests of all types of libraries and 
library services at the same time, and include all outside 
representation that can conceivably contribute to or affect 
library planning and plan execution. 


The work of CINP is directed toward the 
achievement of one of the important elements of 
the A.L.A.’s Four Year Goals: . . the further 
development of state plans within the framework 
of the national plans for all types of libraries.” 


s 68 
THE CROW’S NEST 


(Continued from page 627) 


are the one to judge how it shall be sent to the 
editor. 

Try writing a few library stories. It may seem 
difficult at first but you may be surprised at how 
quickly you catch on. If you feel that you abso- 
lutely cannot do a readable job incorporate the 
same material in a letter to the city editor and if 
he has enough help he may send a reporter to do 
the job for you. However, you stand a better 
chance of making the papers. oftener if you learn 
to do the trick yourself. 

Study your local papers. Learn to know the kind 
of story the editor likes and pattern your library 
stories after them. First thing you know you'll be 
writing on your own. Develop a nose for news 
and the conviction that your library is full of it. 
There is really no excuse for not getting library 
stories into the local press. What it takes is plan- 
ning, imagination, a little know-how, a sense of 
humor, and the conviction that your library is worth 


working for. 
Ss 68 


THE SPECIAL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 633) 

Philippine American Chamber of Commerce 

50 Broad Street, New York 4 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce 

169 East 86th Street, New York 28 . 
Even as this article goes to press, mew organiza- 
tions, which plan pamphlet publications, are being 
organized so that it becomes imperative to watch 


APRIL 


1948 


the daily press and bibliographical distings-in order 
to keep abreast of this type of inforthational sources 
which are so vital a part of our equipment today: 
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THE PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN: 
(Continued from page 634) 


books on Friday afternoons.” Such a program as 
that can. certainly kill something which can and 
should be worth-while. 


My second aim was to build up within the stu- 
dents the feeling that they were performing a real 
service to their school, because of course they were. 
Nonathletic points towards a school letter were 
awarded for this service. I not only tried to de- 
velop this feeling within the members, but in the 
eyes of the student body as well. In order to 
create this attitude of respect for the squad, each 
child was thoroughly coached in the details of 
charging and discharging so that this work could 
be carried out with ease and self-confidence. Some- 
times when there is a rush at the desk, and the li- 
brarian is busy elsewhere, the student librarian 
must require the children to await their turns in 
orderly fashion. The boy or girl who can do this 
with poise and self-control plus a little tact, can 
win that necessary respect. 


Such a program benefits both librarian and chil- 
dren alike. Here is an excellent opportunity to 
help the boy or girl who cannot make the team or 
the school play, but who still wants to be a part of 
things at school. When the children know that be- 
ing on the library squad means doing something 
that is interesting, and that in the eyes of the whole 
school there is genuine respect for the position, 
you will have a happy and enthusiastic group. 
While the “young librarians” are learning poise, 
self-discipline, and helpfulness, the teacher librar- 
ian is being saved many hours of after-school work. 

OLIVIA WHITE, Staff Member 
Drexel Institute Library 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 635) 
HARKINS, PHILIP. Touchdown Twins. 
1947. $2.50 
In telling this story of two college football stars who 
became professional football players, the author an- 
swers a question many boys ask: ‘‘What’s the difference 
between college and pro football?’ ; 
HATCH, ALDEN. Woodrow Wilson; A Biography 
for Young People. Holt, 1947. $3 


A sympathetic account of the life of Woodrow Wil- 
son as a boy, a student, a devoted husband and father, 
president of the United States and world leader. 

KiseR, M. G. Rosanna. Longmans, 1947. $2.50 
he young preacher, Nath Miller, and his friend, 
Ralph Emerson, help Rosanna realize that a simple 
things around the house is more important for her than 
having a career. i 
SCHOLZ, J. V. Gridiron Challenge. 
1947. $2.50 : 

Barney Bolt, a well known amateur heavyweight, 
learns that he must control his temper and get along 
with the students if he is to become a football star. 

SCOGGIN, MARGARET, comp. The Lure of Danger; 
True Adventure Stories. Knopf, 1947. $3 

True stories of men who have faced dangers volun- 

tarily because their job demanded it. 
WALDEN, A. E. Waverly. Morrow, 1947. $2.50 

Story of Jane’s adjustment to college life and how 

she came to enjoy it. 


Morrow, 


Morrow, 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 








News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





EGINNING the second decade of Wilson vub- 

lishing, the STANDARD CATALOG SER- 
IES grew out of an idea Mr. Wilson had long 
cherished of publishing a standard catalog which 
would include the books most suitable for purchase 
by the average public and school library. Each of 
the catalogs is a list of books with full bibliographic 
information. Selected with the aid of about 150 li- 
brarians and specialists throughout the country, 
these books are designed’ to serve as a purchasing 
list for libraries, indicating also the best titles for 
first purchase; as a bibliographic and reference tool 
for readers’ advisors and reference workers; as an 
aid to library schools and training classes in teach- 
ing book selection; and as an aid to catalogers and 
classifiers. Frequent supplements are a feature of 
this series. 

The first of the series to be brought out was the 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG (1909), designed to 
help children’s librarians in public and school li- 
braries. There have been seven editions of this 
catalog, the latest appearing in 1946. 

There followed at various intervals sections of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES, published from 1918 through 1932. A 
complete collection of the nonfiction sections first 
appeared in 1934. This catalog covers adult non- 
fiction for small and medium-sized libraries. The 
1940 edition contains 12,000 titles. 


The FICTION CATALOG has a long history 
beginning with a pocket edition in 1908; the latest 
is a fattish volume published in 1941. That edi- 
tion, containing 5,050 titles, is designed to help 
selection of adult and intermediate fiction in small 
and medium-sized libraries. 

The STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES first appeared in 1926. The 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. On the service basis 

CATALOG CaRpDS. 14c for first set, 7c each 
additional set in same order 

CosTUME INDEX. On the service basis 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE. Bound cumu- 
lative volume and 9 monthly issues, $4 
a year 

FICTION CATALOG. On the service basis 

READERS CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS. 100 
copies monthly, $1 a month; 50 copies, 
60c per month; 25 copies, 35c per 
month; 10 copies, 15¢c per month. 

SONG INDEX. On the service basis 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. On the service basis 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRAR- 
IES. On the service basis 
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fifth edition (1947), recently published, contains 
a list of 4,555 books. This catalog has become the 
buying list authorized by the department of educa- 
tion in many states. 

The EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE, begun in 
1936 as the EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG, 
is a comprehensive list of 16mm films, and in ad 
dition, contains a selected and classified list of films 
suitable for educational purposes, described, evalu 
ated, and graded for use. 

Also included in the series are the COSTUME 
INDEX (1937), an index to plates and illustra 
tions with text, in 615 books of costume; the 
SONG INDEX, 1926, with supplement in 1934; 
READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS; and 
PRINTED CATALOG CARDS, begun in 1938, 
supplied for newly published books likely to be 
included in the annual supplements. 

The editor of the STANDARD CATALOG 
SERIES, Dorothy E. Cook, is assisted by Dorothy 
H. West, associate editor, Estelle Fiddell, and 
Katharine Holden. 


Bibliographic Index 


The second large cumulative volume of the 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX, recently issued by 
The Wilson Company, covers the years 1943-1946, 
supplementing the first cumulation which includes 
material for 1937-1942. . For the ten-year period 
1937-1946, it is therefore only necessary to consult 
two alphabets. 

The BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX does not limit 
itself to bibliographic material of any subject, lan 
guage, country, or type. It includes separately pub 
lished bibliographies, as well as those published as 
parts of books, pamphlets, or periodical articles 
The subject matter may range from peanuts to the 
reconstruction of postwar Germany. Countries cov 
ered may be as far apart as China from Peru, and 
languages vary from English to Yiddish or Russian 
The intent of the INDEX is primarily to serve 
scholars, research workers, college students, or the 
more serious reader in public libraries. 


Attention HSL 


Through an oversight, the two addresses given 
below were omitted from the directory of publish- 
ers in the 1947 edition of the STANDARD CAT. 
ALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES: 

Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio 

George Washington High School, Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Educational Film Guide 
Due to increased costs of production, it has be- 
come necessary to increase the annual subscription 
price of the EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE 
from $3 to $4, effective July 1, 1948. All renewal 
subscriptions will be billed at the new rate 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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New 
All Metal 
Card Copy 
— Holder 


1, Speeds up the making of catalog cards, 
as the copy is in direct line of vision. 







2. Relieves eye-strain. 


3. Usable from either side of typewriter. 
4. Adaptable to standard (and portable) 
typewriters. 


5. Adjustable for height and for center- i 
At the suggestion of Clarence Paine, former ing over typewriter keyboard. \ 
librarian at Beloit College and now librarian 6. Immediately removable when not 


at the Carnegie Library, Oklahoma City, 
Demco has developed and tested several 
models of card copy holders. This new holder 
has met with the approval of those librarians 
who cooperated so wholeheartedly with 
Library Research Service, a division of 
Demco. 


No. 354 Card Copy Holder__.-_each, $3.50 


needed. 





112 S$. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WIS. 
82 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 








NOW READY 
_ Spring Supplement to 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES: 1947 


The thrifty buyers guide to thousands of sturdy time- 
tested books at bargain prices. 


$3.50—With the main volume 


| THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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CHALLENGE! Challenge us to lo- 
poo fag Hi ‘Hard-to- 
you 
want! We specialize in ‘caine gg 
efficient servicei Reasonable prices] Send us 
Want List. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 


SPOTLIGHT BOOK CLUB 


141 Broadway, Dept. B New York 6, N. Y. 


Quick, 
your 








Szege of the St. Lawrence 


By HERBERT JOHN SUGDEN 


Fy action-packed story of the French-Indian 
Cloth, $3.50 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20 








SUPPLYING 
OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York ti, N. Y. 

















FICTION— OUT-OF-PRINT 
REPLACEMENTS [<miction | 
USED BEST SELLERS % OFF | gpecialists | 
STOCK OF 50,000 TITLES to the 
SEARCH SERVICE Nation” 

NATHANIEL DAME & CO. Book Counselors 

335 Warren Street Roxbury 19, Mass. 











VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
















CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 

We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 
any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what ee have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possibie. 


ALICAT BOOK SHOP 


287 South Yonkers 5, N.Y. 









Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 
Reference Books no longer obtainable at 

the Publishers. 
Exchange wit 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 21st Street 


CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 3rd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog. A popular reference volume 
for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By Capt. Will Judy, 
Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, (6 


Libraries gladly effected. 
( Est. 1887 ) 
New York 














Time to Change! Librarian with eleven 
years’ experience in school libraries desires 
new opportunities in New York State—any 
type library. Write c/o Box K, Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 











Wanted: For Middle-west, medium sized li- 
brary. Cataloger, L.S. degree and experience. 
Bookmobile Librarian for urban work, beau- 
tiful new vehicle. Must have at least one year’s 
experience. Head of Circulation, experience 
stressed. Salaries open, 40 hour week, retire- 
ment. Write Box Z, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 











Wanted. Children’s Librarians and Libra- 
rians in Los Angeles Public Library. $211- 
$259 per month. Graduate from accred. Li- 
brary School by June, 1948. Apply Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Dept., Room 11, 
City Hall, Los Angeles, California. 





Children’s Also Circulation and Reference 
Librarians. Challenging opportunity for ini- 
tiative and promotion. Attractive commun- 
ity, convenient Minneapolis. Fine book and 
record collections. Prevailing salaries. Out- 
line education and experience. Public Li- 
brary, Owatonna, Minnesota. 








Position Open. County Librarian, Profes- 
Write: 
Library, Huntingdon, Pa. 


sional. Librarian, Huntingdon County 








Wanted: Bookmobile librarian for east-cen- 
tral Missouri regional library. Driver pro- 
vided. Rapidly developing field with plenty 
of opportunity for advancement. Salary 
$2100- 2400, depending on experience. Li- 
brary science degree necessary, but experi- 
ence is not. This bookmobile will cover two 
counties. Write Box E, c/o Wilson Library 
Bulletin. 








Experienced Librarian to direct operation 
of new county library in Nobles Co., Minn. 
Salary good, merit increases. Real oppor- 
tunity, even to train own assistants. Write 
Mrs. Clair St. John, 809 Smith Ave., Worth- 
ington, Minn. 








ating stock of defunct Journal of Juve- 
nile Research and Journal of Juvenile De- 
linquency offered for sale by Agnews State 
Hospital, Agnew, Calif. Complete set of 
former—$5. 00 express collect; separate num- 
bers of either journal 20c ea., postpaid. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


Fifth Edition 
1947.” 





© 1,341 p. buckram » 4,555 books * 773 pamphlets * 12,300 analytics 
4 


Also available with supplements of Catholic books selected by a 
committee of the Catholic Library Association. 


The 4,555 books that the ‘well selected” library will display, starred and double 
starred for first purchase. Selected in collaboration with educators, high school 
librarians and specialists in various educational fields: Adopted as the official 
approved list of State Boards of Education. 





Arrangement 
Part 1—Dictionary Catalog. The books Special Features: Scientific sections en- 
are arranged under author, subject and larged to meet the day’s demand for au- 
title entries in one alphabet. In this sec- thoritative books on atomic energy, tele- 
eo galing baal among for parts of vision, radar, etc. Stars used to indicate 
are an important feature. The books recommended for first purchase; 
See a Tt a SPL i Spmbol inleating whether a pascal 
Part 2. work is best adapted for junior or senior 
high schools or trade schools. 

Part 2—Classified Catalog. This sec- 
tion provides full information in. the se- Supplements: Purchasers of the fifth edi- 
lection of books, giving descriptive notes, tion will receive without charge, semi- 
erences. ice, etc, et ee annual supplements in March and an an- 
books are and (W) indicating nual cumulation in September, through 

Wilson cards e, and the numbers March, 1952, 

to be used in ordering Library of Con- 

Free ae ie rae for Denke txy also. Price: Sold on the service basis—write 


today for your rate. 
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Just Published! 


FLOWERS OF 
PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND 


Clements 83p. 24 color plates $1.85 


“thy ewes See erence 0 Oe gvolelies sae Servet are 
flowers, is the frontispiece. It has appeared in the National -G bic Magazine as 
have the other 23 full-page illustrations. ‘They show one and twenty-five 
flowers in full color. ee Its common and botanical names 
and habitat are given characteristics described 











Back in Print! | 
FLOWERS OF 
COAST AND SIERRA 


Clements 226p. 32 color plates $2.50 


“The Flower Chart’ is the frontispiece and the 31 plates have appeared in National 
Geographic Magazine. More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, common and 
botanical names are given and their biographies include their habits, distribution, rela- 
tionships, uses, etc. ) 





Also Available 











ROCKY MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 
Clements & Clements 390p. il. $3.00 
tem TBltasrnions inate, 25 olor. lates of 175 specon, 2, ling plats of 385 ogaion and the 


FLOWERS OF MOUNTAIN & PLAIN 
Clements 79». 25 color plates $1.50 


The 25 color Pee ak Oe pases heengiiel net tae a 


FLOWER FAMILIES AND ANCESTORS 
Clements & Clements 156p. il. $2.00 
Beh terge Poon is reproduced in color and there are 9 full page plates and 35 figures 


THE GENERA OF FUNGI 
Clements and Shear 458p. il. $5 


700 in 58 half The book the 
ME open Ses Ses Herecered sepia, tones. comprises keys 


PLANT SUCCESSION AND INDICATORS 
Clements 44 pls. 24 fig. 433p. 


A combined and condensed edition of ‘‘Plant Succession”’ Beige UB ha beth published 
by the Carnegie Institution and both eut of print. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY + 950 University Ave., New York 52 | 
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READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 


A Monthly Selection April 1948 
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COMPLETE CATALOGING 


Ready-to-fle H. W. WILSON Cata- 
log Cards are sold in sets only at 7c 
per set (14c for the first set in each 
order). 


Sets vary from three to ten cards in 
a set. (Author card, title card, sub- 
ject card, added entries and shelf-list 
card may be included.) The number 
of cards in the set depend upon the 
character of the book. 


PROFESSIONAL CATALOGING 


All cataloging is done by a profes- 
sional cataloger with book in hand. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Since orders are filled promptly, you 
are able to place these ready-to-file 
cards into your card catalog and your 
books on the shelf without delay. 


SAVED TIME 


You will find that these cards release 
aw & time for your more important 
wor 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Cards are supplied either WITH or 
WITHOUT subject headings and 
Dewey Decimal classification numbers. 


You will agree with other librari- 

ans that, once tried, these catalog 

pr he aa save time, money and 
ort. 


Write for your sample set and checklists 
of available titles today. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 





——————————— aE 


ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be included in the July, 1948 
issue of the Essay and General Literature Index, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. To be sup- 
plemented by new titles each month. 


ADAMS, BROOKS. America’s economic su- 
premacy. new ed 1947 Harper $2.50 
BaITsELL, G. A. ed. Science in progress, 
by F. B. Jewett ,and others., Sth ser. 

1947 Yale univ. press $5 

BRADSHAW, GEORGE, ed. Travel in Amer- 
ica, by various hands. 1948 Farrar $4 

BROOKS, CLEANTH. Well wrought urn; 
studies in the structure of poetry. 1947 
Reynal $3.50 

CURRENT trends in psychology ,by, Wayne 
Dennis ,and others., 1947 Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh press $3.50 

HitcarD, E. R. Theories of learning. 
(Century psych. ser.) 1948 Appleton 
$3.75 

JAMEs, HENRY. Art of fiction and other 
essays. 1948 Oxford $3.75 

KNAPP, SALLY. Women doctors of today. 
1947 Crowell $2.50 

MAHONY, B. E. and others. Illustrators of 
children’s books, 1744-1945. 1947 Horn 
bk, inc. $15 

Morris, Lioyp. Postscript to yesterday 
America: the last fifty years. 1947 Ran- 
dom house $5 

Mott, F, L. Golden multitudes: story of 
best sellers in the United States. 1947 
Macmillan $5 

NELSON, W. S. ed. Christian way in race 
relations. 1948 Harper $2.50 

Simons, H. C. Economic policy for a free 
society. 1948 Univ. of Chicago press 
$3.75 

STEIN, GERTRUDE. Four in America. 1947 
Yale univ. press $3.75 

SYKES, CHRISTOPHER. Four studies in 
loyalty. 1948 Sloane $3 

THOMPSON, FRANCIS. Francis Thompson, 
collected by Wilfred Meynell. 1947 
Newman bkshop (Essays only to be 
analyzed ) 

TINKER, C. B. Essays in retrospect; col- 
lected articles and addresses. 1948 Yale 
univ. press $2.50 

WaRNER, REX. Cult of power; essays. 
1947 Lippincott $2.50 

Woo Fr, VIRGINIA. The moment and other 
essays, 1948 Harcourt $3 
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The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
in selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 
have been selected by recognized authorities and 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Cataleg or a member of the library 


rs’ advisors. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 
July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 


Zz 





FICTION 


DisNEY, DorROTHY CAMERON 
losion. Random house 1948 309p 
2.50 
“Wealthy Arabella didn’t meet her step- 
sister Lucy at the Shoreham, as planned, because 
she was dead—killed in an arranged gas ex- 
plosion that wrecked Lucy Greer's house and 
threatened to wreck the lives of her son, a 
ter, and husband, and even of Dorry, the f 
who lived next door. Washington locale.” Re- 
tail bookseller 


GounceE, ELIZABETH, 1900- 
Pilgrim’s. inn. CGoward-McCann 1948 
346p $3 

“In all the large and charming Eliot con- 
nection, Grandmother Lucilla was easily the 
dominant figure. The end of the war had left 
nearly every one of her children and grand- 
children with some problem, and Lucilla saw a 
way to a wholesale solution. Because of her 
benevolent scheming one branch of the family 
bought an old pilgrim’s inn, and before the year 
was out the benign atmosphere of the place had 
straightened out the tangles of both the Eliots 
oy the strangers who came under its influence.” 


IDELL, ALBERT EDWARD, 1901- 
Great blizzard. Holt 1948 282p $3 
The setting of this novel is Brooklyn and 
New York City from 1884 to the “Blizzard of 
"88," when New Yorkers dug themselves out 
from snow. Many members in the Rogers family 
of the author’s “Centennial summer” reappear 


MILLER, MERLE, 1918- 

That winter. Sloane 1948 297p $3 

A “novel of New York City and the people 
who grew up between two wars . . . who fought 
the second one only a few years after they had 
taken the Oxford Oath in school—and who 
returned with a victory to find talk of a depres- 
sion and of still another war. Time—late fall 
and early winter of 1945.” Huntting 


OSTENSO, MARTHA, 1900- 
Milk route. Dodd 1948 250p $3 


The author “discloses the dramatic events 
of a year or so that the course of a 
number of lives in a small town of Minnesota.” 
American news of books 

Time: the present 


WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD CHARLES, 1900- 
ed. 
Fireside book of romance. Bobbs 1948 
589p $4 
“Here are . . . 42; examples of man’s ro- 
mantic spirit in story form. Chaucer, Sir Walter 
Scott, Virginia Woolf, Hawthorne, Steinbeck, 
Thomas Wolfe, W. H. Hudson, James Norman 
Hall, Eric Ambler, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Walter de la Mare, Robert Nathan, Hardy, 
Willa Cather, O. ‘Henry are all here.” Hunt- 
ting 


WILDER, THORNTON, 1897- 
Ides of March. Harper 1948 246p 
$2.75 


Set at the time of Julius Caesar's last days, 
this novel covers a long span of years through 
the letters and documents by means of which 
the outer and inner events of his life are told 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


BELLAH, JAMES WARNER, 1899- 
Irregular gentleman. Doubleday 1948 
248p $3 


“A traveler, adventurer, and writer jots 
down ... the varied experiences in his lifetime 
of world-wide wanderings. He visited some 
pretty strange places, hobnobbed with all man- 
ner of people. There is the story of the Russian 
gitl he danced with one night and later found 
in the gutter—murdered. There are hair-raising 
tales of his with the RAF in World War 
1.” Retail bookseller 
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FARLEY, JAMES ALOYSIUS, 1888- 

Jim Farley’s story; the Roosevelt years. 
McGraw 1948 388p (Whittlesey 
house publications) $3.50 

The account of one man’s meteoric rise to 
the political genius of the Democratic party, in 
which is also revealed the inner politics of the 

Roosevelt-Farley controversy 


MACDONALD, DWIGHT 
Henry Wallace; the man and the myth. 
Vanguard 1948 187p $2.50 


Is Henry Wallace a sincere idealist? Is 
he a man of great moral*courage? Is he a fighter 
for the common man and the common man's 
century? This book pursues an investigation 
into these and related subjects 

An elaboration of articles that were pub- 
lished in thé magazine “Politics” 


MENJOU, ADOLPHE, 1890- 

It took nine tailors, by Adolphe Menjou 
and M. M. Musselman; illus. with 
photographs. McGraw 1948 238p 
illus $3.50 


An account of the best-dressed man in 
Hollywood and how he got to be that way. 
Covers the high spots of movie making from 
the time of the early two-reelers made on Long 
Island to the Hollywood industry of today 


NEIDER, CHARLES, 1915- ed. 
Stature of Thomas Mann. New direc- 
tions 1947 510p front $5 


Essays on many aspects of Mann's life and 
work by W. H. Auden, G. A. Borgese, Charles 
Jackson, Erika and Klaus Mann, Bruno Walter, 
Lewis Mumford, Andre Gide, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Harry Levin, Kenneth Burke, Heinrich 
Mann, Joseph Warren Beach, Conrad Aiken, 
and others 


RICHARDS, WILLIAM C. 
Last billionaire: Henry Ford. Scribner 
1948 422p $3.75 


“Reminiscences of Henry Ford over the 
last 25 years of his life by a newspaperman as- 
signed to cover his activities... In no sense a 
formal biography, the writing is objective, anec- 
dotal, reportorial. Many side lights on the men 
about Ford, his way with his executives, with 
labor and with people generally, with detail on 
his hobbies and crusades, his successes and his 
mistakes.” Library journal 


SELLE, EARL ALBERT 
Donald of: China. 
front map $3.50 


“Biography of a modern mystery man, 
William Henry Donald, of Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, who came to.be a moving force in China, 
first with his association with the Manchu 
period, later with his work for Dr Sun, the 
Young Marshal, and the Chiangs, a man whose 
incorruptibility was honored whose place in 
Japanese black books was permanent.” Kirkus 


Harper 1948 374p 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


AMERICA AND AMERICANS 


CASE, VICTORIA, 1897- 

We called it culture; the story of 
Chautauqua ,by, Victoria Case and 
Robert Ormond Case. Doubleday 1948 
272p $3 


“An account of the inner workings, crea- 
tion and fall and the men behind the famous 
and popular Chautauqua, which toured the 
country in the early part of the century, bring- 
ing ‘culture’ to all.” Publishers’ weekly 

Appendix contains “Acres of Diamonds’ 
as delivered in a lecture, by Dr Russell H. 
Conwell around 1916 

GORER, GEOFFREY, 1905- 
American people; a study in national 
character. orton 1948 246p $3 

Why Americans behave like Americans is 
the subject of this book which traces the national! 
character to its unconscious sources. It shows 
that many of the traits that are believed to be 
universal are in fact exclusively American, and 
gives a basis for self-understanding 

Ross, MALCOLM HARRISON, 1895- 
All manner of men. Reynal 1948 314p 
$3.50 

“The story of the racial crisis in American 
conflict with Negroes, Mexicans, ;Japanese), 
life, told in terms of our past history of minority 
conflict with Negroes, Mexicans, (Japanese), 
Jews, and Catholics, with emphasis on the story 
of the government's wartime effort . . . to make 
American industry use every available worker 
in the country, regardless of his race, color, or 
religion.” Huntting 

TAYLOR, ROBERT LEWIs 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. Double- 
day 1948 oe i $2.75 

A collection of profiles, short sketches and 
short stories which have appeared in “The New 
Yorker,” “Life,” “Redbook” and the “Saturday 
evening post.” Such varied topics as Navy 
protocol, the historian for the Third avenue 
transit co., Larry MacPhail, Charles Atlas, Caro! 
of Romania, are included 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ALLEN, EpITH LOUISE, 1880- 

Weaving you can do, Manual arts 1947 

118p illus $2.50 
Takes up all the “little” questions in- 
volved in successful hand weaving. How to set 
up and operate every kind of loom from small 
frames to foot-powered, four-harness types. 
Characteristics of such special forms of weaving 
as the English inkle method, card weaving, and 
weaving on a two-harness table loom are dis- 

cussed and illustrated 


TAYLOR, RICHARD DENISON, 1902- 


Introduction to cartooning. Watson- 
Guptill 1947 159p illus (Step-by-step 
ser) $5 


“Instruction for the beginning student of 
cartooning designed to help him grasp the fun- 
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TAYLOR, RICHARD D.—Continued 


dathentals of constructing a drawing, the differ- 
ent types of humor, the relative merits of the 
various media, and the necessary equipment.” 
Publishers’ weekly 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


BirD, GEORGE LLOYD 
Article writing and marketing. Rinehart 
1948 483p illus $5.50 
“To help beginners achieve professional 


understanding as quickly as possible, this text — 


offers a method which inducts them into the 
craft of article writing through the gateway of 
the short item or ‘filler.’ Although the writing 
of the long article is introduced at an early stage, 
production of short items is demonstrated at the 
outset in order to get students writing at once.” 
Preface 


MEYNELL, ALICE CHRISTIANA (THOMP- 
SON) 1847-1922 
Essays; with an introduction by Sir Fran- 
cis Meynell. Centenary ed. Newman 
bkshop 1947 267p $2.75 
“Collected and selected from ‘The Rhythm 
of Life,” ‘The Colour of Life,’ ‘The Spirit of 
Place,’ “The Children,’ and ‘Ceres Runaway,’ 
with other essays.” Publishers’ weekly 
Grouped under the following headings: 
Winds and waters; In a k room; Comment- 
aries; Wayfaring; Art; Colour of life; Women 
and books; Darling young 


Mott, FRANK LUTHER, 1886- 
Golden multitudes; the story 
sellers in the United States. 
lan 1947 357p $5 
“History of American best sellers from 
‘The Bay Psalm Book’ thru “The Egg and I.’ 
In forty-five essays the author considers this 
study against the chronological background of 
book distribution from Colonial days until the 
present. Lists the best sellers.” Book rev. 
digest 


of best 
Macmil- 


BUDGETS 


RADELL, NEVA HENRIETTA 
Financial planning for the individual and 
family. Crofts 1948 207p illus $2.50 
“Record-keeping and accounting proce- 
dures illustrated through seven case studies of 
the college girl, the bride and groom, the lim- 
ited income city family, the professional woman, 
the average American family, the rural family, 
and the higher income suburban family. Pri- 
marily a textbook for home economics college 

students." Publishers’ weekly 


BUILDING 


. 


FiTcH, JAMES MARSTON 
American building; the forces that shape 
it. Houghton 1948 382p illus $5 
“A discussion of housing in terms of the 
aesthetic, economic, social and technical factors 
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which have advanced or impeded American 

building. Both a history and an analysis from 

the consumer's point of view, the rst half 

traces the devel t of housing from Co- 

lonial times to present. The second is a 

ae of building today and tomorrow.” 
irkus 


SLEEPER, CATHARINE (BAKER) 

House for you to build, buy, or rent ,by, 
Catharitie Sleeper and, Harold R. 
Sleeper; illus. by Henry Diamond 
;and, Lombard C. Jones. Wiley 1948 
313p illus $5 

‘“House-hunters unable to decide whether 
to build, buy, or rent are given the opportunity 
to solve the problem through this complete 
guide. . . Each of the procedures is explained 
thoroughly and impartially in plain language, 
and illustrated with plans, charts, and cartoons.” 

Retail bookseller 


FLOWERS 


CLEMENTS, EpIrH GERTRUDE (SCHWARTZ) 
Flowers of prairie and woodland; with 
twenty-four plates in color. Wilson, 
H:W. 1947 83p illus $2.25 
“Planned with the idea of enabling the 
nature-lover to learn the names of familiar or 
beautiful wild flowers, as well as interesting 
facts about them, without recourse to technical 
keys or dry descriptions.” Preface 


MURDER 


SANDOE, JAMES ed. 

Murder: plain & fanciful; with some 
milder malefactions; written by divers 
hands & gathered here by James San- 
doe. Sheridan 1948 628p $3.50 

“A collection of more than two dozen 
murder stories—from both literature and life— 
by such widely diversified writers as Felix 

Frankfurter (The Case of Sacco-Vanzetti), 

Lillian de la Torre (Goodby, Miss Lizzie Bor- 

den), Freeman Wills Crofts (The Parcel) and 

Ludwig Bemelmans (The Murder of the 

Splendide). These and twenty-five others make 

up ,;the-volume).” Huntting 


MUSIC 


THOMSON, VIRGIL, 1896- 
Art of judging music. 
318p $4 

“A collection of the best of Mr Thomson's 
musical columns written between 1943 and 
1947, plus a revision of the speech he delivered 
before the Harvard Symposium on Musical 
Criticism. A mixture of music, wit, ctiticism, 
and entertainment.” Retail bookseller 


Knopf 1948 











PUBLICITY 


RAMSBERGER, JACK F, 
How to make publicity work. 
1948 '123p $2 

A guide to modern publicity methods for 
the publicity chairmen of local community and 
fraternal organizations 

Partial contents: Fund raising evegee 
Your use of the weekly newspaper; Radio pub- 
licity; Publicity pictures and visual aids; Pub- 
licity committee—its policies and procedures; 
Combating unfavorable publicity; Press rela- 
tions for the community government 


Reynal 


RELIGION 


HOLMES, ERNEST SHURTLIFF, 1887- 


This thing called you. Dodd 1948 154p — 


$2 

Covers the field of modern spiritual psy- 
chology with regard to the individual’s relation 
~ to life. It is addressed to. the reader directly and 
shows through a series of explanations the re- 
lationship of the individual to life. Every few 
pages contain an inspiration or meditation for 
self-help and healing which can be immediately 

applied by the one who reads 


HowWELLs, WILLIAM WHITE, 1908- 

The heathens; primitive man and his 
religions... Doubleday 1948 306p illus 
$3.75 

“An anthropologist examines primitive re- 
ligions—teligion in its pure form—of the 

American Indians, Polynesians, Aztecs, and 

other races, showing man’s basic religious urge 


as it is found in primitive societies of the present 
day.” Retail bookseller 


SHOP AND TOOLS 


COLVIN, FRED HERBERT, 1867- 

Starting a small machine shop. McGraw 

1948 212p illus $2.50 
“This book is written to help men who 
want to start a small machine shop. It tries to 
set forth the different problems that must be 
considered and to show how they have been 
solved by others. It considers the location of the 
shop, the selection of efficiency, the shop layout, 
managing the work and the employees when the 
shop grows beyond the one-man stage, and how 
some shops have handled special work with 

limited equipment.” Preface 


MORGAN, ALFRED POWELL, 1889- 

Tools and how to use them for wood- 
working and metal working; written 
anid illus. with 600 drawings by Alfred 
P. Morgan. Crown 1948 352p illus 
$3 


The author tells and shows by mean’ of 
over 600 step-by-step illustrations how to get 
the maximum usefulness and the best results 
from your tools with the least effort. He ex- 
plains also which tools are best for each job. 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Essential for amateurs, and experienced carpen- 
ters, machinists, and metal workers who will 
find it a useful reference book 


SPORTSMAN 


Stix, THOMAS LOUIS, 1896- ed. 
“Say it ain’t so, Joe.” Boni & Gaer 1947 
342p $3 

Eighteen “sport stories, in the realistic 
school, dealing with unscrupulous men) not 
heroes, of football, prize-fighting, horse-racing, 
basketball, baseball, etc. Big names in the writ- 
ing profession are among the contributors: Paul 
Gallico, Ring Lardner, Damon Runyon, Gerald 
Kersh, Ernest Hemingway, P. G. Wodehouse, 
Mark Twain.” Retail bookseller 


* TRAVEL 


HELM, MACKINLEY, 1896- 

Journeying through Mexico; decorations 
by William: C. Estler. Little 1948 
297p illus map $3 

“A cross between a guidebook and travel- 
ogue, this briefs the traveler, starts him from 

Houston, preferably by car, leads him through 

Mexico City, Cuernavaca, Taxco, Acapulco, 

Paxoca, Yucatan, etc. Interlaced with heavy 

sprinkling of historic, architectural and scenic 
ta are road routes, lists of hotels and restaur- 

ants, leads on whom to tip, when and how much. 

The appendices include basic rules of Mexican 

— lists of holidays and fiestas.” 


HANNA, ALFRED JACKSON, 1893- 





Lake Okeechobee; wellspring of the 
Everglades ,by, Alfred ieirie Hanna 
and Kathryn A Hanna. Bobbs 


1948 379p illus maps $4 
“A lake of drama around which war has 
been waged, land booms have burst, towns have 
flourished and fallen, bootleggers, politicians, 
promoters have waxed and waned. Though this 
freak lake feeds the Everglades and Cypress 
Swamp—and is largest next to Lake Michigan 
in expanse—it remained almost unknown until 
recent times.” Huntting 
LANKS, HERBERT CHARLES, 1899- 
Highway across the West Indies; photo- 
graphs by the author. Appleton 1948 
197p illus map $5 
“This is the story of our trip across the 
islands of the West Indies, shipping from 
island to island in whatever kind of boat we 
could find, getting acquainted with lands and 
peoples by covering the highways of each coun- 
try with our own,car.” Introduction 


MAuRO!Is, ANDRE, 1885- 

From my journal; tr. from the French by 
Joan Charles ,;pseud,. Harper 1948 
250p, $2.50 

“The confusion of France, spiritually un- 
defeated but exhausted by years of war, provides 
sharp contrast with the security of America in 
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MAuROIs, ANDRE—Continued 
this record of adjustment during the first year 
.” Retail bookseller 
Includes a short story “Departure”’ 


UNIONS 


BARBASH, JACK 
Labor unions in action; a study of the 
mainsprings of unionism. Harper 
1948 270p $3.50 
Why labor unions work as they do, and 
how they function in day-by-day operation is the 
substance of this book. Here is an analysis of 
the driving forces that have motivated unionism 
during the critical period of the past fifteen 
years, through the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
act 


WORLD TODAY 


GOSHAL, KUMAR 
People in colonies. Sheridan 1948 329p 
$3.50 

The historical background, living condi- 
tions and present day aspirations of this “other 
half” of the world’s population 

Contents: Why colonies were acquired; 
Story of colonial conquest; What are colonies 
worth; How i ol in colonies fared; Colonies 
in the second World war; Colonies after the 
second World war; Future of the colonies; 
Bibliography; References 


JOHNSON, HEWLETT, 1874- 
Soviet Russia since the war. Boni & 
Gaer 1947 270p $3 

“The Dean of Canterbury, ardent Socialist, 
friend and champion of the Soviet Union, bases 
his . . . book on his three-months’ visit to Rus- 
sia in 1945, ‘the year of victory.’ He travelled 
from Moscow, Leningrad, and Sevastopol to 


Armenia, —— Asiatic Tashkent and 
Samarkand.” rary journal 


LANE, ARTHUR BLIss, 1894- 
I saw Poland betrayed; an American am- 
bassador tts to the American 


ple. 1948 344p illus map 
$3.30 


“Report on the Polish situation by the 
former Ambassador to Poland, who tells what 
was done to the Poles, how Communists now 
dominate that unhappy country, and how they 
acquired this domination. It is a damning in- 
dictment of Russia, England, and the United 
States for betraying Poland and violating 
—* atid democratic principle.” Retail book- 

er 


WEAVER, RICHARD M. 
Ideas have consequences. Univ. of Chi- 
cago press 1948 189p $2.75 
“This is another book about the dissolution 
of the West. I attempt two things not commonly 
found in the growing literature of this subject. 
First, I present an account of that decline based 
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not on analogy but on deduction. . . Second, I 
go so far as to propound, if not a whole solution, 
at least the beginning of one, in the belief that 
man should not follow a scientific analysis with 
a plea of moral impotence.” Introduction 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


DEAN, LEON W. 1889- 
Red man’s trail; decorations by Kurt 
Werth. Rinehart 1948 2064p illus 
$2.25 


“In a northern lake region rich in Indian 
lore, a young bookworm learns through his 
guide, Tud, that there are important, exciting 
things even scholarly interests, outside of books. 
Together with Prof. Dixon of a university in 
Vermont, they get on the trail of some not-yet- 
discovered Indian cave, which some unscrupu- 
lous people are after. Adventure, foul play in 
deep and shallow lake water, fishing, tourna- 
ments, races—lots doing through a good sum- 
mer, at the end of which Tud and our stoop- 
shouldered scholar find a middle ground of 
agreement and compromise.” Kirkus 


HUNGERFORD, EDWARD BUELL, 1900- 
Fighting frigate. Wilcox & Follett 1947 
261p illus map $2.50 

A story about boys, the sea and a gallant, 
beloved ship. Fast moving action is climaxed by 
the stirring battle between the “Constitution” 
and the British frigate “Guerriére.” Here are 
memorablé characters from history's pages, like 
Captain Isaac Hull and Paul Revere 


KAINZ, LuIsEeC, 1902- 

Exploring art, by Luise C. Kainz and 
Olive L. Riley. Harcourt 1947 xxv, 
267p illus $2.96 

“A high school textbook on art apprecia- 
tion that stresses basic appreciation of form, 
color, and texture and correlates art and every- 
day life by teaching appreciation not only of the 
fine arts of painting, sculpture, and drawing, but 
also of house decoration, commercial art, crafts, 
architecture, and community planning.” Bkl. 


KNIGHT, CLAYTON, 1891- 

Secret of the buried tomb; written and 
illus. by Clayton Knight. Knopf 1948 
311p illus $3 

“The Gregory family of ‘The Quest of the 

Golden Condor’ returns. Young Ronnie, now a 

sailor, befriends a 12-year-old native boy on a 

Pacific island, and in an effort to recover a 


family heirloom he becomes entangled in a com- 
plicated and dangerous plot.” Retail bookseller 


LEIGHTON, MARGARET (CARVER) 1896- 
Judith of France; illus. by H. C. Pitz. 
Houghton 1948 281p illus $2.50 

The story of the granddaughter of Char- 
lemagne. Judith’s father compels her to marry 
an aging British king, although the handsome 
warrior, Bras de Fer, holds first place in her 


LEIGHTON, MARGARET C.—Continued 


heart. From the beginning her life as a queen 
is full of danger, for her first trip to her new 
country is a hurried flight from the fierce 
Vikings. How she later defends herself against 
the hostile Saxons after her husband dies and is 
finally reunited with Bras de Fer is related 


SELF, MARGARET CABELL 
Riding simplified. Barnes, AS. 1948 
77p illus (Barnes sports lib) $2 


The fundamentals of good horsemanship. 
Here, in one volume, the beginner will find 
advice on how to become a skilled horseman. 
The more experienced rider will discover this 
contribution to be of value in checking his own 
knowledge 


WEAVER, ROBERT W. 
Camping can be fun ,by,; Robert W. 
Weaver & Anthony F. Merrill. Har- 
per 1948 241p illus $3 


“A guide to camping out that covers such 
essentials as pitching a tent, cooking, supplies, 
what to do on a rainy day and how to deal with 
such possible dangers as snakebite or getting 
lost.” Publishers’ weekly 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 
—AND STILL- YOUNGER 


BLOUGH, GLENN O. = 
Beno, the Riverburg mayor; illus by 
John F. De Cuir. Holt 1948 73p 
illus $2.25 
This tale concerns “an inefficient mayor's 
efforts to mend his ways, and the gay celebration 
that takes place when he succeeds.” Retail 
bookseller 
BuCK, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER) 1892- 
Big wave; illus. with prints by Hiroshige 
and Hokusai. Day 1948 6ip illus $2 
“To live in the presence of danger makes 
us brave and makes us know how good life is. 
This is the lesson which Kino and his playmate 
Jiya learned when a big tidal wave swept away 
the fishing village where Jiya lived.’’ Huntting 
STEVENSON, AUGUSTA 
Buffalo Bill; boy of the plains; illus. by 
Paul Laune. -Bobbs 1948 189p illus 
$1.75 
“Story of the Old West and young Bill 
Cody who became famous as Buffalo Bill—of 
adventures with Indians and buffaloes, the Pony 
Express and the wagon trains making their way 
across the plains of Missouri and Kansas into 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah.” Retail book- 
seller 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The fi 


libraries of: 


represent the combined standing of each book based on reports from the public 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 


Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 





FICTION 


WiuiaMs, -House Divided 
DAVENPORT. East Side, West Side 
LOCKRIDGE. Raintree County 
KEYES. Came a Cavalier 
Hosson. Gentleman's Agreement 
TURNBULL. The Bishop’s Mantle 
SWANSON. Unconquered 

Mason, Eagle in the Sky 
CosTAIN. The Moneyman 
RINEHART. A Light in the Window 
McCrone. Red Plush 

JANNEY. The Miracle of the Bells 
SeeL_ey. Woman of Property 
MorT.ey. Kaock on any Door 
KaTKov, Eagle at my Eyes 
SHELLABARGER. Prince of Foxes 
DuNCAN. Gus the Great 

MILLER, That Winter 

Brace. The Garretson Chronicle 
FEUCHTWANGER. Proud Destiny 


NONFICTION 


LIEBMAN. Peace of Mind 

GUNTHER. Inside U.S.A. 

Amory. The Proper Bostonians 

LECOMTE DU Noty. Human Destiny 
BYRNES. Speaking Frankly 

TOYNBEE. A Study of History 

West. The Meaning of Treason 

KINSEY, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
KANE. Natchez on the Mississippi 

PYLE. Home Country 

BUTTERFIELD. The American Past 
MAULDIN. Back Home 

RHINE. Reach of the Mind 

WINANT. Letter from Grosvenor Square ... 
Rocers. I Remember Distinctly 

STRODE. Now in Mexico 

GiwE. The Journals of André Gide 
PATTON. War as I Knew it 

SHIRER. End of a Berlin Diary 

O'CONNELL. Other Side of the Record .... 


CHILDREN’S Books popular in libraries during the month of February: Miss Hickory, by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey; Going on Sixteen, by Betty Cavanna; Son of the Black Stallion, by Walter Farley; 
Misty of Chincoteague, by Marguerite Henry; Betsy was a Junior, by Maud Hart Lovelace. 





